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PREFACE. 
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^L- 



A 



KNOWLEDGE of Phonetics is now regarded hj 
educationalists as an indispensable foundation 
for tlie scientific study of all tlie Modem 
Languages. As very little lias been yet done to elucidate 
the Laws of Lrish Speech, an endeavour has been made 
in the following pages to explain in the simplest 
language the most salient features of Irish Phonetics. 

As difierence of pronunciation is one of the chief 
factors in developing dialects, it has been deemed 
essential to adopt the pronunciation current in one 
district as a basis for the work, and then to refer, as 
occasion required, to the general pronunciation current 
in other districts. We have chosen the pronunciation 
current in Desmond as our basis, and we have been 
induced to do so for the following reasons : — 

(1) The Lish of Desmond has retained a very 

large number of the older grammatical in- 
flections, and as regards its verbal sjrstem it 
has quite a literary aspect. 

(2) The greatest poets of modern times have 

been natives of Desmond — e.gr., Aodhagan 
O'Rathaille, Eoghan Ruadh O'Sullivan, Pierec 



vi Preface. 

Ferriter, and others. A knowledge of Des- 
mond pronunciation is essential to the just 
appreciation of their poems. 
(3) The best living Irish writers are likewise natives 
of Desmond — e.g.. Rev. Pr. O'Leary, P.P. 
(Ati c-ACxM|\ peA-oAf) ; P. J. O'Shea 
(Con^n mAol) ; Dermot Foley (peAt\gui^ 
pinn X)6^l) ; J. J. Doyle (Deipc f^e-Ap). 
The following is a brief outline of the scope of the 

book, and of the method which has been adopted 

therein : — 

(1) After a short introductory description of the 

vocal organs, the shape, position, and move*^ 
ments of them required for the production 
of the various vowels and consonants in 
Irish are described in detail. 

(2) Having treated of the sounds of the vowela 

and consonants, a number of drill exerdsea 
on the joining of a vowel to a consonant are 
introduced, and then words of one syllable. 

(3) As soon as the principles which govern the 

position of the tonic accent have been ex- 
plained, the student is introduced to worda 
of two, three, and four syllables containing 
simple vowel sounds. 

(4) The aspirated consonants, and a completely 

new treatment of the Law CaoI le CaoI 
are next introduced. 

(5) The disturbing influences of the aspirated con- 

sonants and of the " protected liquids " are 
treated of in great detail. 
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(6) The Combinations of the Consonants, the Laws 

of Eclipsis and of Syncope, and, finally. 

Metathesis are explained. 

By following out this method, pronunciation is 

reduced to a science, and science in this matter, as in 

s31 others, holds supremacy. 

1^ There is one point to which we desire to direct the 
ibttention of teachers, especially those teachers who 
are native speakers of Irish — viz., that differences of 
pr(mimoiation do and must exist in every living language. 
In a living language pronunciation is ever changing, 
And hence differences of pronunciation between the 
older and younger generations are not merely possible, 
but inemtcMe. Consequently individuals ought not to 
set up the pronunciation of any particular district as 
A standard to be followed by the rest of the country. 

The Christian Brothers beg to acknowledge their 
indebtedness to the Rev. Peter O'Leary, P.P., to 
Messrs. 0. J. Bergin, B.A. ; John MacNeill, B.A. ; 
Joseph Lloyd, andUA-bg O'Donoghue, for their kindness 
in revising the manuscript of the present work, and for 
the many valuable suggestions offered by them, also to 
Mr. Ernest Clarke for his drawing of the diagrams, and 
they take this opportunity of tendering to them their 
best thanks. 




a The larynx (Adam's Apple) ; b vocal chords ; < pharynx ; d soft 

palate ; e hard palate ; / uvala ; g hard rim ; h appei teeth ; 

t lower teeth ; j tongue ; k poaaage to naaal cavit; : I nasal 

cavity ; nt in m wiodpipe. 

Figs. IL and III. show the vocal chords as viewed from above : — 

a the glottis ; b the cartiUjge to which the chords are fastened. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Organs of Speech. 

1. Air is driven by the lungs through the windpipe 
(m, m, m, in Fig. I.) into the larynx (A), popularly- 
known in a man as " Adam's apple." Across the in- 
terior of the larynx are stretched two elastic ligaments 
(b), called the vocal chords. (Fig. II. shows the chords 
open ; Fig. III. shows them shut.) These are firmly 
fixed in the front portion of the larynx, and are attached 
at their other extremities to t\jo pieces of cartilage 
(b, b, Fig. II.), by means of which the opening between 
the chords — called the glottis (a, Fig. II.) can be 
narrowed or completely closed at pleasure. The chords 
themselves can be tightened or relaxed by means of 
the muscles attached to them. Having passed the 
larynx, the air enters the pharynx (c, c. Fig. I.), which 
is the cavity between the larynx and the mouth. From 
the pharynx the air enters the mouth, passes over the 
tongue (J), between it and the palate, and then escapes 
between the lips ; or it passes up behind the soft palate 
(d) into the nasal cavity (K, L), and then out by the 
nostrils. 



2. The roof of the mouth consists of two portions, 
the hard and the soft palate. The two parts may 
be easily felt by pressing the finger on the palate just 
inside the teeth, and then slid ng it back until ihe palate 
yields to the pressure. The pendulous portion of the 
palate at the back of the mouth is called the uvula (F). 
When the uvula is pressed back the passage from the 
pharynx to the nasal cavity is closed and the air is forced 
to escape by the mouth. 

Just above the inside of the upper teeth there is a 
hard rim (g) which can easily be felt with the point of 
the tongue. We shall frequently refer to this as the 
hard rim. 



CHAPTER II. 

Voiced und Voiceless Sounds. 

3. Whenever a sound is said to be voiced, all that 
is intended to be conveyed is that ihe vocal chords take 
fart in the production of the sound. When a sound is 
said to be voiceless, we mean that the vocal chords 
take no part in its production. 

4. Press the forefinger on the pharynx, just above 
the larynx, and pronounce the word " hus " {omnibus) y 
prolonging the hissing sound of the " s " for, at least, 
five or six seconds. The finger feels no vibration 
during the sounding of the " s," though a short trill is 
felt at the commencement of the word. Now pronounce 



the word " 6wzz," prolonging the " z " for five or six 
seconds. During the whole time the finger feels a 
distinct trilling sensation, shewing that the vocal 
chords vibrate whilst we are sounding <<z/* though 
they do not vibrate for the sound of " s." 
Notice also that the tongue is in exactly the same 
position for " z " as for " s." Hence the only difference 
between the sounds of " s " and of " z " is that " z ** is 
voiced whilst "s" is voiceless; nevertheless we dis- 
tinctly hear the " s " sound. 

Pronounce the word " life;' maintaining the sound of 
the " f " for five or six seconds. No vibration is felt 
by the finger when pressed on the pharynx during the 
sounding of " f ." Next pronounce the word " live;* 
prolonging the "v." The vocal chords are felt vibrat- 
ing, just as in the case of " z." Since the lips and 
tongue are in precisely the same position for " v " as 
for " f," the only difference between these two con- 
sonants is that the vocal chords vibrate for " v," whilst 
they do not for "/." Thus, "v" is voiced, "f '* is 
voiceless. 

Repeat with the words " cape " and " cale;* A 
marked difference is now perceived. We cannot pro- 
long the sound of " p " or " b " as we prolonged that of 
" f," " V," " s " and " z." Nevertheless a short vibra- 
tion is felt during the formation of the " b," whilst the 
vocal chords are at rest in the case of " p." Thus, 
" b * * is voiced, " p " is voiceless. 

5. The student is recommended to test thus each pair 
of consonants given in the table in Chapter V. Pro- 



gres3 is impoBsible without a constant and careful 
study of the way in which we ourselves pronounce the 
various counds. 
To sum up : — 

z is the voiced sound of s 

V f 

b ,, n „ P 

d ,, ,, „ t 



CHAPTER III. 

The Movements of the Tongue and the Lips. 

6. Having fully mastered the idea that is meant to 
be conveyed by the terms voiced sound and voiceless 
sound, the next step is to study the movements of our 
own tongue and lips in the production of the various 
vowels and consonants. 

7. Pronounce the word " /eeZ," prolonging the vowel 
sound " e " for several seconds. Observe that the front 
of the tongue is brought very close to, but does not 
touch, the upper teeth and " hard rim " (§ 2), whilst 
the tip of the tongue rests against the inside of the lower 
teeth. Notice also the tension in the muscles of the 
tongue, the sides of the tongue being pressed pretty 
firmly against some of the side teeth in the upper jaw. 
The passage left for the escape of the air is very narrow, 
just wide enough to prevent audible friction. By 



placing the finger on the pharynx, observe that " e " 
is voiced. All vowels and diphthongs are voiced. 

Next pronounce for some seconds the sound of " a " 
in " fall." The mouth is now wide open, the hack of 
the tongue is slightly arched towards the soft palate, 
the tip is just below the lower teeth, and there is practi- 
cally no tension felt in the tongue itself. The air 
passage for this vowel is much larger than for " e." 

8. We learn from the preceding that some vowels 
are formed in the front of the mouth, others at the 
BACK ; that the air passage for some is narrow or 
slender (c^aoI), whilst for others it is broad (le-At^xn). 
We can now grasp the appropriateness of the two terms 
appUed, for centuries back, by Irish Grammarians to 
lh3 Irish vowels — viz., y^e^tAw (broad), and c-aoI 
{slender). These are not mere arbitrary terms, but they 
exactly indicate the nature of the air passage needed 
for the production of those vowels. 

9. Pronounce the words " 6e " and " me " several 
times, until the real difference between " b " and " ni " 
is felt. The lips are completely closed for both, and 
both are voiced (§ 3). The essential difference is that 
the air passes through the nose for " m," but not for 
" b." Thus whilst " b " is labial, " m " is labial and 
nasal. 

; 10. In the foregoing paragraphs we have dealt with 
English words and EngUsh sounds, as these are probably 
more famiUar to the student, and it is always desirable 
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to proceed from the known to the unknown, but it must 
be remembered that there is scarcely a single consonant 
or vowel sound in Irish that is identical with the cor- 
responding consonant or vowel sound in English. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Irish Vowels. 

Section I.— The tex\txMi or Broad Vowels. 

11. (a) A (long). This vowel is called the first or 
low te-Atxxn vowel. In producing this vowel sound the 
mouth is opened wide (but the opening between the 
Ups is not so round, the lips being more drawn to the 
sides for the production of a than for the " a " in the 
English word '^faU^^). The back of the tongue is 
sUghtly arched towards the soft palate, and slopes down 
in front towards the teeth, whilst the point of the 
tongue is just below the lower teeth (Fig. I.) Plate II. 

(b) A (short). This vowel has the short sound of ^, 
the mouth and tongue assuming the same positions for 
both. It is only when under the tonic accent that a\ 
(short) gets this sound. 

In Ulster a is pronounced like the " a " in the English woras 
^\tar,^* " far,^^ &c., and a is pronounced like the " a " in " /trf," 
''ram;' &c. (Craig.) 



(c) All the short vowels in Irish when stressed (i.e., 
under the tonic accent) get the short sound of the 



corresponding long vowel,* If we remove the quantity 
mark — the finest) (')t — from any long vowel we 
immediately denote the short sound of that vowel, if 
there are no disturbing influences present. 

(d) (long). This vowel is called the second or 
mid leAtAti vowel. The jaws are not so far asunder in 
the production of this vowel as they are for ^, the hps 
are rounded, but not protruded ; the back of the tongue 
is arched more towards the soft palate, and consequently 
the point of the tongue is drawn a Kttle farther back 
than for a, but is kept close to the bottom of the mouth 
(Fig. II.). 

(e) O (short). When stressed this vowel has the 
short sound of the previous vowel — the tongue and lips 
assuming the same positions for both ; so that this 
short sound does not correspond with the sound of " u " 
in the word " but.^' 

In Ulster 6 is generally pronounced like tlie *' o " in " lord " or 
" adorn *' ; but when followed by n, it is pronounced like 6 in 
Connaught and Munster as described in (c). Short '' o '* is hke 
the " o " in " for,'^ but when the '* o " is followed by rii or 5 it has 
the sound of 6 in the other dialects (Craig). 

In I)esi (Waterford) 6 beside n is usually pronounced u — e.g., 
no, tl6|iA, fcjtoinfe, m6n<\, fp6ti65, p6nAi|te, &c., also in the words 
in6|i, mo (Henebry). 

In Desmond (Cork and Kerry) no and Tn6|t are usually pronounced 
nu and mviA|i. 

* For the " Disturbing Influences of the Consonants " refer to 
Chapter X. 

f This mark ought not to be called an " accent mark." The 
word accent should be used only to express tonic accent, or stress 
of the voice. Whenever we shall use the word accent (or accented), 
we shall always mean the stress of the voice. 
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(/) a (long). This is ihe third or high leAtAii 
vowel. The back of the tongue is arched up very much 
towards the soft palate, but at the same time the passage 
between the tongue and palate must be wide enough 
to prevent audible friction. The point of the tongue 
is drawn back as far as possible, but is nevertheless close 
to the bottom of the mouth. The lips are brought 
much closer together than for 6, and are protruded as 
far as possible (Fig. III.). 

(g) U (short). When accented this vowel gets the 
short sound of u. This sound corresponds fairly with 
the " u " in the EngUsh words " buli;\ " puK," " fuUr 

(h) When unstressed the three le.xtAti vowels have the 
same sound. This sound resembles the irrational 
sound of " o " in the words " conceive^^'^ " commen^Hy'* 
" continue,^'' or the second " o " in " doctor T 

{i) As the three IcAtAti vowels when unstressed have the same 
sound we frequently meet with variant sppllin^!*, such as — -oonAp, 
•oo|iup; folAp, folup; &c. 

Section II. — ^The CaoI or Slender Vowels, 

12. {a) l\ (long). There is not in the Irish alphabet 
a distinct character to represent the first or low caoI 
vowel sound. The sound of this vowel is heard in the 
"a" of the words "-Maggie;' " father ^ " rather ;' 
" farther " (i.e., in the low flat sound given to these 
words by country people in the south of Ireland). In 
the production of this sound the point of the tongue is 
pressed firmly against the lower teeth, the centre of the 
tongue is slightly arched towards the front portion of 



the hard palate, whilst the sides of the tongue touch the 
back teeth in the upper jaw, thus forming a hollow in 
the front portion of the tongue (Fig. IV.). 

This sound is represented by the trigraph eM or by e<\ 
when followed by a " protected |\ " (§ 59). 

(b) a (short). This sound is the short sound of the 
vowel described in the preceding paragraph. It is re- 
presented by e-A (not followed by " froteded |\") or by 
-At, when these digraphs are stressed and there aro no 
disturbing influences due to the consonants.* 

(c) 6 (long). This is the second or mid caoI vowel. 
The tongue assumes a position similar to that required 
for the production of "a," but the centre of the tongue 
is more arched up in front, thus leaving a narrower 
passage between the centre of the tongue and the front 
of the hard palate for the escape of the air. The mouth 
is not quite so open as for " a " (Fig. V.). 

{d) 6 (short). This vowel when stressed has the 
short sound of e, the tongue being in the same position 
for both. Hence e (short) does not correspond to "e " 
in the words " bed'' " let'' " bet'' For the production 
of the EngUsh " e" the tongue is quite relaxed, and is 
not arched in front. 

(e) 6 unstressed has a more relaxed sound than the 
preceding vowel, and resembles the second '' e" in the 
word " meshes." 

(/) T (long). This is the third or high caoI vowel. 
The tongue is arched higher for this vowel than for (^, 

* See Chapter X. 
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and leaves only a very small passage for the air, but the 
passage must be wide enough to prevent audible friction. 
The mouth is not quite so open as for 6 (Fig. VI.). 

There is a marked difference between the sound of i 
in Irish and that of " i " in the word " machine,^^ or 
the " 6 " in " deep,^' Professor Sweet says that for the 
production of " i " the front of the tongue is raised as 
high and as close to the palate as possible, without 
causing audible friction or buzz, so that the main body 
of the tongue slopes down from the front of the moiUh 
backwards. For the production of " i " the centre of 
the tongue is arched as high as possible towards the 
front of the hard palate, whilst the tip of the tongue 
rests against the lower teeth : the tongue therefore 
slopes down both towards the back and the front of 
the mouth. 

(g) 1 (short). This vowel has the short sound of i. 
Even in unaccented positions the sound of the i is dis- 
tinctly heard — e.g., UuAtpim, bpifim. 

Section III. — Nasal Vowels. 

This section may be omitted until the first nine 
chapters have been read. 

13. In the formation of nasal vowels voiced breath 
FLOWS THROUGH THE NOSE as wcU as through the mouth. 
Nasal vowels are common in Irish, as well as in other 
European languages (especially French). These sounds 
are very rich and sonorous ; and those who neglect 
them will never acquire the correct Irish blx^f . 

(a) Practice. Pronounce 6, sustaining the sound for 
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several seconds. It will be noticed that the sound is 
not affected if we close the nostrils by pressing the sides 
of the nose with the fingers — provided the hand does 
not come in front of the mouth. This proves that air 
is not passing through the nose. Pronounce the 6 
again, and, whilst maintaining the sound, try to force 
the breath through the nose. When we succeed in pro- 
ducing a nasal 6, the sound is almost destroyed by 
closing the nostrils with the fingers. If we tap the side 
of the nostril with the finger whilst pronouncing a nasal 
vowel we get an intermittent sound similar to that pro- 
duced by bringing the hand up to and away from the 
mouth whilst sounding an ordinary vowel. 

14. Any vowel followed by m becomes a nasal 
vowel. Listen carefully to an Irish speaker whilst he 
pronounces the words : fcl^bui-be and fnAnuii-6e, l^ 
and l-^rh-A. 

The nasality is very slight in some districts, for we find such 
variant speUings as ATT>|tAti and AbftAn. 

Desi (Waterford) Irish is the richest in nasal vowels, for besides 
those developed by iri, the diphthongs developed from a, ca, and io, 
by a " protected liquid " (except y) (§ 59), are always strongly 
nasal. 

Nasal Vowel and Twang. 

15. When the passage at the back of the mouth 
which leads to the nasal cavity is kept only slightly 
open, we hear the nasal twang so common in American 
speech (the Irish word for it is "cx^oC^A6nA15e"). This 
twang affects all the vowels, but is, of course, more 
audible in the broad than in the slender vowels. In the 
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pure nasal vowels, the passage to the nose is much 
more open than in the production of twang. 



CHAPTER V. 
16. Table of Irish Consonants. 
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Stops . Spihants 


I-IQUIDS 


N.> 


lME 
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1 
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1 It'SS ^ 

1 -- _ . 


less 

1 


■ 1 

Nasal 


Labials 
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broad - 
1 1 


P ' 


t) vp 


til t) m 




( 


slendur 


P ' 


1 


til tYi ! — — 


Dentals 


- 


broad - 


u 


1 

•o s 


(Nozin ^^ ' 4 
Irish) 1 " ^ 




Alveolar* 


- 


slender 


c 


•o r 


n I |ll,t\ 


Palatals 


- 


slender 


c 


5 6f 


t) $ ns — 


Gutturals 


- 


broad - 


C 


5 C 


•^ 5 ti5 — - 


Vocal chords 


broad - 


The 


various letters having the sound of 
h ; C, S, t, f\ 



17. Every consonant in Irish has, at least, two 
distinct naturalf sounds — the one broad, the other 
slender. An Irish consonant gets its broad sound 
whenever it immediately precedes or follows a le-dt-An 
(broad) vowel in the same word. An Irish consonant 

* The consonants formed by placing the tongue on or close to 
the hard rim (§ 2) are called " Alveolars." 
t They have also aspirated sounds — Chap. VI. 
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is slender whenever it is immediately preceded or 
followed by e or 1 in the same word. 

In the above table the large letters denote the broad, 
and the small the slender, consonants. 

18. All the Irish consonants, except the aspirated 
ones, require a much stronger contact than the English 
consonants. Likewise all the Irish long vowels are about 
half as long again as the normal long vowels in English. 

Voiceless stops, such as p, c, c have no sound 
whatever in themselves, and are rendered audible 
only by the puff of breath or explosion which 
accompanies them. 

The Irish mutes (i.e., the voiceless stops) are 
pronounced with much greater force than the corres- 
ponding consonants in English ; hence such spellings as 
" bhoy " by Enghshmen, who wish to mimic our Anglo- 
Irish pronunciation. 

p, t), and m. 

19. In pronouncing p, b, or m (broad) the lips are 
protruded as far as possible, and are rounded as in the 
production of a long u (the lips then making contact in 
order to produce a stof). The only difference between 
p and t) (broad and slender) is that t) is voiced, p is 
VOICELESS. As already explained (§ 9) the difference 
between t) and tn is the passing of the voiced air through 
of the nose for m, but not for t). 

When pronouncing p, t), or m (slender) the Hps are 
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drawn tight, and consequently become broader than 
usual ; they are resting against the teeth and are slightly 
intumed. 

In pronouncing the English labials the Ups are in their 
normal position — i.e., between the two positions of the 
lips for the broad and the slender labials in Irish. 

(a) p seldom occurs as the final letter of an Irish word and never 
occurs as the initial letter except (1) in loan words from other 
languages ; (2) in slang words, and those of onomatopoeic origin ; 
(3) in metamorphosed words which formerly had some other initial. 

(6) b is sometimes silent after m in the body of a word — e,g., 
x>iomb^AX), "oomblAp, &c. These are really cases of edipsis (§ 139). 

p, p, m, X). 

20. For the production of the sound of an Irish p 
the inside (not the edge) of the lower lip is pressed 
against the edges of the upper teeth (thus necessitating 
a slight pursing out of the lips), and then air is forced 
between the lip and the teeth. If the p is to be broad 
the lower Up is removed from the teeth with a slight 
forward motion ; for a slender p the Kp is drawn sUghtly 
backward (i.e., into its natural position). 

p, broad, has the same sound as ^ broad, and p 
slender has that of p slender. 

There is no separate character in Irish to denote the 
voiced sound of p {i.e., the sound corresponding to the 
EngUsh " V "). 

ill and X) when slender get the voiced sound of p 
slender {i.e., " v "), whenever they are initial or final. 
When BROAD they sometimes get the voiced sound of p 
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broad (i.e., " v "), and sometimes they get a sound 
corresponding to English " w." 

The sounds are treated more fully in Chapter VI. 

(a) In the terminations of the future and the con- 
ditional of verbs (except the 2nd pers. sing, of the 
conditional) the p is pronounced as an ti, except the 
stem of the verb ends in a vowel or silent consonant 

•6, 3^, c), in which case it retains its own sound. 

For the effect of this b sound on the final consonant of the stem 
rofer to § 136. 

(b) p in the termination of the 2nd pers. sing, of the 
conditional, also in the autonomous forms of the future 
and the conditional (except in Ulster) retains its own 
sound. 

(c) In Munster, p in the terminations of the future and con- 
ditional, when pronounced aa p, is usually broad in sound. This is 
not the case elsewhere. 

{d) p is sometimes pronounced as Vi besides in the termination of 
the future and conditional of verbs — e.gr., ni fei-oift is some^imea pro- 
nounced tii h-ei"oi|t ; me feiti = me beiti (sometimes). Cf. haith instead 
of faith. 

(e) In the following words f is prosthetic — (i.e., it did not formerly 
belong to the words, and its presence is due to false reconstruction, 
on the analogy of words in which initial f becomes silent in 
aspirable positions). — pAti, f aiII, piol^n, pacac, piApjtuij, pofCAit, 
feiDijt, popAim (or poruijim). 

(/) The second p in piApjtutj is usually silent ; AtipA is pronounced 
AfiAite. 

•O, U, S. 

21, For the production of the broad sounds ot *0 
and U the tongue is pressed against the upper teeth 
(the tongue does not touch the gums). The ot>^^ 
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difference between -o and c is that -o is voiced (§ 8), 

C VOICELESS. 

Throughout the most of Ireland the English sounds of " th " are 
never heard. The vast majority of Irishmen employ the broad 
sounds of c and -o. In English " th " is not a " atapf** it is a spirant, 
the tongue being placed between the teeth in such a way that the 
breath is not completely stopped. 

(a) Broad S in Irish has not quite so hissing a sound 
as the EngUsh " s." The tongue is placed on the 
" hard rim " for the production of the English " s," 
whilst it is placed between the slightly opened teeth for 
the Irish broad S, and a softer sound is the result. 

(h) The sounds of slender x> and c are perhaps the 
most difficult sounds for a learner to acquire. Pronounce 
several times the English words " no," " now;," " neWy*^ 
and " Newry.^^ For the " n " in the first two words 
(i.e., hard " n ") the point of the tongue is pressed 
straight against the " hard rim,^^ whilst for the " n " 
in " new " and " Newry " it is the front of the tongue 
that is pressed against the " hard rim,^^ the point of the 
tongue touching the inside of the upper teeth. 

To produce the slender sound of t) and u the tongue 
is put into position for the <<N " of "Newry," and then 
a c or a T) is pronounced. The contact between 
the front of the tongue and the " hard rim " is 
broken gradually, and consequently an incipient 
spirant is heard with the slender t) and -c. This 
gradual breaking of the contact is necessary for 
the production of the true slender sounds. The incipient 
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spirant which is heard, we sometimes refer to as, '' a 
suggestive y sound.^^ Learners should pay particular 
attention to these two consonants, because there is a 
great tendency at present, even with Irish speakers, to 
drop the true Irish sounds altogether. In Connaught 
the EngUsh sound of " ch " is being substituted for that 
of slender u ; and the sound of " j " for slender -o ; 
whilst in many places in Munster an opposite tendency 
prevails — viz., the substitution of the hir 1 'n i^'ish " t " 
and " d " for the true Irish slender .sounds. This arises 
from two causes : (1) the direct influence of the English 
language being spoken so generally throughout the 
country ; (2) from slovenly pronunciation ; just as we 
hear the words " tune,^^ " rfew;," &c., pronounced by 
mutterers chune, jew, &c. 

[ (c) Slender f in Irish corresponds fairly well with 
the sound of " sh " in EngUsh : shun, shine. 

Whenever f is followed immediately by p, m, t\ or cp, 
in^te same word, it does not get its slender sound,* 
but has a sound similar to the EngKsh hard " s " : 
(" $ome/^ " same,^^ " saw,^^ &c.)., e.g. — f pex\t, f pexxfi, 
ft^Mti, ftnig, fcfioc, fCfiexMinc^n. 

In Clare f is pronounced slender in all these and similar words. 

(d) There is a great tendency in the spoken language to add a 
* c "to verbal nouns ending in " ti " — e.g.y leAtiAtriAin(c), CAitleA- 
niAin(i:), feA<!:Ain(T:), &c. In Munster it is often added to other 
words ending in **n," e.g., eijinc (or eicinc). 

* The working of this law is quite evident in the diflBculty 
experienced by Irish speakers (and country people generally) iu 
pronouncing the " sh " in the English words — shrilly shrink, shriek , 
9hf%mf, ahrinCf &c, 

C 
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(c) C is often inserted to separate and thus keep distinct two 
identical, or two like sounds. This usually occurs between " ti " 
and ** f/'* and sometimes between I, f, and f — e,g,, Ccauti 
cSAile, bui-oeAti cfltiAJ, mitif cfeiti, cAot cf fttit. 

(/) The -oof "-oo," %, becomes " c " or "t" before vowels 
or f , except in Ulster and N. Connaught : c'AtAi|t, c'Ainm, c'AJAfo. 

(g) In Munster the " c " in the termination of the autonomous 
present is visually broad — e.g., itinfceA|t, is pronounced iniifCAH. 

{h) In parts of Munster " c " after " t " is pronounced t — e,g,, 

f Alice (=fAltte), "OAIcA (='OAttA), &c. 

(») The combinations r|t and -pf slender have never the normal 
slender values of the letters except in Munster. They often become 
quite broad. The two consonants are often pronounced almost 
simultaneously, so that it is difficult to know which consonant 
is pronounced the first. 

The Liquids. 

t, m, n, n, nj. 

22. The liquids are called semi-vowels, because they 
have each a distinct sonant component part. To 
observe this, place the tongue against the upper teeth in 
position for broad " I." Drive out a current of voiced 
air and a loud humming noise is produced. The 
breath can be felt escaping between the sides of the 
tongue and the cheeks. By tapping the cheek with the 
forefinger an intermittent hum is produced. This hum 
is the sonant part of the i, and it is always heard before 
the consonantal portion of the " i sound." Listen care- 
fully to a person while he pronounces the word " i^." 
A short " u " is heard before the " l." Test in a similar 



* Similarly : — An cf uit, C15 aii cf ajaiiic, Aon uftiim, &c,, but 
these are cases of aspiration. 
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manner the sound of " n." Whilst the tongue is pressed 
against the upper teeth send a current of voiced air 
through the nose (because " n " is a nasal consonant). 
A distinct hum is again produced. Notice the efEect of 
tapping the side of the nose with the finger. No efEect 
is produced if we tap the cheek, because all the air is 
passing out through the nostrils. 

The sonant portion of " n " (also of " m " and " n^ ") 
is a short nasal neutral " u " — i.e., a " ii " formed by 
keeping the tongue Hat in the mouth. 

X. and tt. 

23. Initial I broad, and ll broad have a strong 
sound not heard in English. To produce this sound the 
tongue is pressed firmly against the inside of the upper 
teeth, whilst for the English " 1 " the tongue is pressed 
against the " hard rim.''^ 

Initial l slender, and it slender have a sound 
resembling the " 1 " in the words " valiant,^^ " WUliam,^^ 
" million " : the point of the tongue presses against the 
lower teeth, and the front of the tongue touches the 
upper teeth and the " hard rim^ 

Single t when between vowels, or at the end of words, 
has the sound of the EngUsh " 1 " in " weU;' " wiUr 
" walip &c. The point of the tongue is pressed against 
the " hard rim.^^ 

Single I following -o or c has its full broad or slender 
sound according to the adjoining vowels — e.g., T)lut, 
cWf, •olAoi, *oli§e, dug. 
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n and tin. 

24. Initial n broad and nn broad are formed by 
pressing the tongue against the inside of the upper teeth 
and sending a current of voiced air through the nose. 

In Munster nn broad when final has not quite such a 
broad sound as that indicated in the previous paragraph. 
The n sound is produced by placing the point of the 
tongue on the " hard rim " nearer to the teeth than for 
the English " n " in " no," yet without touching them. 

(a) Initial n slender and tin slender have the 
sound of the " n " in " Newry,^^ " new,^^ " news " — ^the 
front of the tongue presses against the " hard rim,^^ 

The incipient spirant is very marked after slender n 
when initial. 

In Munster, generally, nn slender when medial is pro- 
nounced as slender n^, but when final it often gets the 
sound of slender nn elsewhere. 

Single n between vowels, or at the end of words, 
is usually pronounced like the English " n." 

After At, 01, 111, single ti is usually pronounced like the 
" n" in ^' Newry^^ — e.g., b^in, A\\A\n, m6in b\\6]n, bum, 
■oorhAin. 

The n in mtitvA is pronounced (and now usually 

written) \\. 

115. 

25. 115 is a simple consonantal sound, and all 
writers on phonetics assert that it should be represented 
by a single character. 115 may be regarded as a nasa- 
lized " 5," just as " n " is a nasalized -o, and tn a nasahzed 
t). In the production of ng the tongue is not pressed so 
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firmly against the palate as for 5, just as the lips are not 
pressed together so tightly for m as for b. 

(a) 115 slender corresponds to " ng " in " sing " 
" wing,^^ &c., and ng broad to " ng" in " songy^ ^'long^^^ 
&c. The slender 115 is formed with the centre of 
the tongue, the broad 115 with the back of it. 

(6) The only difficulty about this sound in Irish is 
that it sometimes occurs at the beginning of words, but 
this difficulty is more apparent than real, because in 
actual speech the phrase, not the word, is the unit — i.e,, 
we pronounce a whole phrase with one breath, just as 
if it were one long word. For example, a n^opc is 
pronounced as one word with the tonic accent on the 
second syllable. The only difficulty, then, consists in 
placing the tonic accent, or stress of the voice, on the 
syllable after the n^, which never happens in English. 
However, constant practice with such phrases as 
" sing-on,^^ " bring-in,^^ " hang-up,^'* " hung-up,^ accent- 
ing the second word in each phrase, will be of great 
assistance. 

The student ought not to rest satisfied until he can 
pronounce such a word as " 1156 " with faciUty. The 
following method will assist in acquiring this facility. 
Pronounce several times in succession "in^e," putting 
the tonic accent on the " e." Then, without altering 
the position of the tongue, omit the " 1 sound," and 
pronounce " nge " by itself. 

(c) N.B. — ^When practising this sound be careful not 
to pronounce a " 5 " after the " 115." For example, 
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the English words '^ longer,''^ ^^ finger,'*^ &c., are pro- 
nounced as if written " long-ger," " fing-ger," &c. 

{d) In Munster a " 5 " is heard after final nj broad — eg,, ton5, 
feAnj, &c. are pronounced tu 115-5, feAn5-5, &c. This occurs only 
when the 115 is final. A " 5 " is heard after final 115 slender in some 
parts of Munster. 
(c) In Aran 115 is pronounced 115-5, except when it is inUial, 
(/ ) In the past tense of the verb " c»5im, / come " — viz., tAn5Af , 
tAti5Aif, &c., the n5 is not sounded like the above. In Munster 
the 5 is silent, hence the sound is broad n. In Connaught a vowel 
is pronounced between the n and the 5, thus — cAnA5Af, tATiA5Aif, 
&c 

tl. 

26. The sound of the Irish |\ is a great stumbling 
block to those who have been accustomed to speak only 
English. In his book on Phonetics, Professor Sweet, 
speaking of the English " r " says : — " This consonant is 
practically a vowel, there being no buzz in it even when 
emphasized or lengthened. TrilUng — ' rolUng one's 
r's ' — is a defect of pronunciation." tl is always a 
pure consonant in Irish, and is always trilled, 

tl is the most variable and adaptable of all the Irish 
consonants, and has consequently several pronunciations, 
or variations of timbre, which can be learned by care- 
fully listening to native speakers pronouncing them. 

(a) Initial |\ broad and |Af\ broad are produced 
by placing the edge of the tongue very close to the " hard 
rim^'' and causing the tongue to vibrate rapidly in a 
stream of voiced air. The sound resembles initial " r " 
in English (e.g., row, road, &c.), but is more trilled 
(i.e., is stronger), and is more prolonged. 
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(5) Initial slender |\ is usually pronounced broad, 
except in aspirable positions, when it gets its slender 
sound. 

(c) The slender sound of |\ is produced by spread in 
the tongue and forming a small hollow in the front 
portion of it. The point of the tongue is brought close 
to the gum just above the upper teeth (i.e., bdow the 
" hard rim "). The stream of voiced breath is directed 
into the hollow in the front of the tongue, and can be 
felt striking the lower Kp. 

(d) Initial broad |\ in aspirable positions is pronounced 
slender — e.g,, x>o 1^115 fe=*oo |\iU5 f6 ; 6iOtin a |Atin=:A 
|\iun. 

(c) In N. Connaught and Clare a " y sound " (§ 21(b)) is heard aftet 
slender ^ between vowels — e.g., rtlAiite is pronounced like mawirye. 

(/) In Kilkenny slender ^ becomes " zh " or " sh " ; hence we 
hear b6it|iiti pronounced like bSsheen, and mAi|te like mau-zhe, &c. 

Analysis of the Sounds of |\. 

(g) The difference in sound between single \y and double ]\ is not 
at all so marked in Munster as in Connaught, hence the following 
sounds of |t had best be learned by hearing a native of Connaught 
pronounce them. 
L Broad strong — 

{a) Initial broad |t imaspirated — cg.^ t^op. 
(6) Medial double |t broad — e.g., cA|t|iAi5. 
2. Slender strong— 

(a) Initial slender |t unaspirated — e.g., ^1. 
(6) Medial double |t slender— e.gr., f Aijijije. 
These sounds hardly differ from the broad strong sounds (1) 
and often pass into the broad sounds both in modern and ancient 
Iridh ; hence such spelling as .jtAob = ^cAb, |tArTiA|i =: ^eAniAt^> 
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3. Broad weak — e.g., ca^aid. 

4. Slender weak — e.g., f i|t. 

In Munster, aspirations of initial broad ^ often produces (4). 
This is false reconstruction owing to the similarity or identity of 
(1) and (2). 

5. Prolonged |t broad^ 

(a) Before -o — e,g,^ ceAjto. 

(6) Before t or r\ — e.gr., tj|ttA|t, cA|tnAti. 

(c) In ^|i final — e,g., bA|i|t (a = a). 

{d) Before f sometimes in Munster — e.g,, A|tf ai-o. 

6. Prolonged |t slender. The same positions as for 5 — (a), ceijiT) ; 
(h), uijitir; AtfineAn ; (c), bAi|t|t (a = a). 

27. The sound of m has i)een described in § 19. 

c, 5. 

28. The Irish sounds of c and 5 (slender) are formed 
a Uttle farther back in the mouth, and with slightly 
greater tension in the tongue than the slender palatals 
in EngUsh — e.g., the " c," " k," and " g " in the words 
" cave,^^ " king,^^ '* giv^,^ &c. The EngUsh palatah are 
formed by bringing the centre of the tongue into con- 
tact with the palate just in front of the boundary 
between the hard and the soft palate. For the Irish 
palatals the point of the tongue is pressed pretty firmly 
against the inside of the lower teeth, the sides of the 
tongue are pressed against the upper back teeth, thus 
forming a hoUow in the front portion of the tongue. 
The sounds of c and 5 (broad) are formed in the same 
position as the EngUsh gutturals " c " and " g " in 
" coair " cooir " caU;' " go,'' " cog:' &c. The Irish 
sounds are more forcible than the EngUsh ones (§ 18). 
e.g. — siiAt, 5A*o, 50f\c, cat), cof\, 5-A, 56, ca, cu 
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The Aspirate. 

1 29. The consonant ri (t and f ) is the only one formed 
BY THE VOCAL CHORDS THEMSELVES. If, when air is 
being driven from the lungs over the relaxed vocal 
chords, the latter are suddenly drawn into position for 
vibration, the sudden transition from a silent to a 
voiced current of air gives the sound of ti. Similarly, 
if the vocal chords are vibrating and we suddenly relax 
them, we send off the voiced portion of the breath 
with a jerk, and thus get the sound of ti after a vowel. 

(a) It is quite easy to sound an h. on to a vowd — e.g., 
''ate:' ''hate''; "is;' ''his"; "at," "hat," &c,; but 
in English we never sound an h o^ a vowel, although the 
h is written — e.g.. " Oh," " Ah." These words simply 
get the sounds of the two vowels " o " and " a." In 
Irish we must pronounce an ti o^ a vowel — e.g., jAot, 
jAit, At ; and also between vowels — e.g., f Aot^AjA, cuAt-Al. 
No difficulty will be experienced with the sound of h 
between vowels, if the student thinks of such names as 
"Sheehy," "Tuohy," "Fahy," &c. In EngUsh, h 
does not occur between vowels except in borrowed 
words — e.g., " tomahawk." 

(6) The sound of n is a most important one in Irish 
on account of the influence it exerts over the other 
consonants, and also over slender glides. This point 
is treated in § 136. 

Relation o! Consonants to Vowels. 

30. We have already pointed out in explaining the 
formation of the Uquids (§ 22) the indistinct vowel 
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which forms an inherent component of them. There is 
besides a very close relation between the voiced spirants 
and the vowels. Pronounce g (§ 35 (a)), broad, main- 
taining the sound for several seconds. Now slowly 
move the tongue forward so as to widen the distance 
between the back of the tongue and the soft palate ; 
the result will be a pure vowel sound. Try a like ex- 
periment with the English " z," in this case lowering 
the front of the tongue, the result will likewise be a pure 
vowel sound : Thus we see that the only difference 

BETWEEN A VOICED SPIRANT AND A VOWEL is the fact 

that for the former the air passage is narrow, and audible 
friction is the result, whilst for the latter the passage 
is wide, and audible friction is not produced. 

Drill Exercises, I.-VII. 

31. Having carefully studied the directions given in 
the previous chapters for the positions of the organs 
required for the production of the various vowel and 
consonant sounds, the student should frequently be 
exercised on the following lists. The first step is to 
join a vowel and a consonant together, making sure that 

the BROAD CONSONANTS ARE USED WITH THE BROAD 

VOWELS, and the slender consonants with the 
SLENDER VOWELS. A mere passable pronunciation is 
not sufficient. It is quite possible for any student, 
with care and practice, to pronounce these combinations 
with the accuracy and blAf of a native speaker. 

As soon as the chapter on Aspiration has been 
mastered, the student should come back to these drill* 
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exercises, and pronounce each of the words aspirating 
the initial letter where possible. 

32. I. A, 0, ^, 6, 1. 

^, c, T), p, 5, I, m, n, p, jA, r, c. 

Pronounce each of the consonants in succession 
before the S, thus bS, ca, x)a, -jc. Then pronounce the 
vowel before the consonants, thus Ab, ^c, at>, -jc. Kepeat 
this exercise with each of the five vowels given in the 
first line. 

11. A, o, u, e, 1. 

^, c, T), p, 5, I, m, n, p, \\ r, ^' 
This exercise is similar to I., except that we have 
the short sounds of the vowels. Pay great attention 
to the vowel u (§ 7 (/)). 

33. The following are lists of simple words : — 



(1) A 




(2) A 




cf^5 


x)S 


t)A 


X)AC 


C-A|\ 


IS 


•0-A|\ 


f^C 


x>Ar\ 


m-A 


PjA^r 


iriAc 


5^5 


X)An 


5AT) 


PAT) 


V^E 


lAti 


-AC 


CAC 


ZA 


p^n 


5^1 


p^n 


V^V 


AtAT) 


Afc 


CAf 


l-Afl 


n^ 


5^r 


5^^c 


|VAn 


fA3.l 


C-AT) 


lA5 


r^n 


r^r 


l-Af 


5Ur 


n-d|\ 


b-A-o 


mxxt) 


m^^c 
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(1) ^ 



(2) A 



A\\. 


fC-A|\T) 


5An 


b-Ap 


PtA^r 


Cl^f 


m-Af\ 


m-Am 


fm<\l 


fl-Afl 


px\t 


r^r 






PCAJA 


C-A|\ 






C-AjAC 


pn^S 






plAC 


PC-A-O 


(o) 





(4) 




cp6n 


cl6f 


COf\ 


c|\op 


p^-o 


pop 


0|\C 


cpoc 


56 


I6n 


C105 


SOtxc 


1Tl6 


n6p 


•oop 


ctop 


tTl6|A 


<^5 


po|\c 


501 


61 


pop 


pop 


50b 


tx6 


fVOt) 


cop 


bo5 


P^S 


tA6p 


mol 


olc 


C65 


pm6l 


poo 


cop 


fCOl 


PjAon 


poc 


pop 


fp6|\C 


•00 


pon 


top 


6\\ 


p6t\c 






(5) 11 


and 11. 


i^) 


1 and 1 


cub 


clu 


ri 


ni 


eltit) 


Cf\tlt) 


bi 


bim 


puc 


-oCin 


bi|\ 


bi-o 


•OU|\ 


tut) 


fi 


cip 


mti|\ 


pUijA 


pin 


min 


ptinc 


lit) 


cpi-o 


pil 


t\UtTI 


|Aun 


mi 


pin 
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('^) 


U 


and U 


(6) 


T and 1 


u\y 




fllT) 


min 


mil 


cu 




cut 


•oil 


pn 


cu 




5Uin 


mic 


Cllf 


-Dili 




mtic 


5I1C 


fUr 


pluc 




pur 






]nilc 




bun 






r"5 




C115 







(7) 6 and e. 

The vowels e and e never occur in modem Irish, 
except at the end of a word. ei and ei are employed 
in every other position instead of 6 and e, respectively, 
fe me em fceil 

X)6 c6 n^ill b6im 

56 ce I6im |\6im 

le me ceim m6i|\ 

ceill p6m 

ei = 6, peitA l^ijA 

p6in 6ifc seim geill 



CHAPTER VI. 

Aspiration. 

34. The word " aspiration " comes from the Latin 
word " aspirate, ^^ which means " to breathe ; " hence 
when we say a consonant is aspirated, we mean that 

the BREATH IS NOT COMPLETELY STOPPED IN THE FORMA- 
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TiON OF THE CONSONANT, and hence the consonant 
becomes a continuous sound or spirant. 

From the table of consonants given in the last chapter 
it will be seen that " p " and " f " are the only pure 
consonants (the liquids are semi-vowels) which are 
spirants. It will be also seen that all the aspirated 
letters come under the heading " Spirants." 

35. The following examples will show how the 
aspirated consonants are formed. To produce the 
sound of the consonant " b," the lips are pressed firmly 
together for an instant, and voiced breath is forced 
out on separating them. If we wish to produce the 
sound of t) aspirated (or t)), we must breathe the whole 
time whilst trying to form the sound of b — i.e., we 
must not close the lips entirely, and the resulting sound 
is like the English consonant "v." Hence we say the 
sound of t) {in some positions) is " v " (or better, the 
voiced sound of " p "). 

(a) To produce 5 (broad) the back of the tongue is 
raised so as to make contact with the soft palate ; 
but for 5 the back .)f the tongue is brought very close 
to the soft palate, biU does not touch it, so as to leave a 
small passage for the continuous stream of ^voiced 
breath. 

When initial, -6 broad has the same sound as g broad. 

(6) For the sound of " p " the inside of the lower lip 
is pressed against the edge of the upper teeth, and the 
breath is forced out between them. For f? the teeth 
and the lower lip do not touch at all, and the result is 
an inaudible stream of air. Hence f? is silent. 
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(c) For " c " slender contact is made with the centre 
of the tongue and the palate just behind the boundary 
between the hard and the soft palate. For 6 slender 
the tongue is brought very close to the palate, but does 
not touch it, and whilst the tongue is in this position 
we pronounce an ii, and a very soft sound is the result. 
The sound may be described as " a voiceless English y." 

From the rules which follow, the formation of the 
remaining aspirated sounds can be easily learned. In 
a later chapter we shall treat of the effects of the 
aspirated consonants on the vowels. 

X) and til. 

36. When slender, t) and rh are pronounced like 
V or p (slender) voiced. In Munster they are usually 
silent when they occur medially {i.e., in the body of a 
word), unless when followed by a long vowel sound, in 
which case they retain their consonantal sound " v " — 
e.g., t-^irhin, c-Aoibin. 

When broad, b and rh (final) are pronounced 
LIKE V ; except in Ulster, where they are pronounced 
like u — e.g., iSm in Ulster =zi^-ti. 

Initial b and tri (broad) are pronounced like 
" w " ; except in Munster, where they are Uke " vw " 
before a broad vowel. 

As A GENERAL RULE b AND rh (BROAD) WHEN MEDIAL 

ARE SILENT, except in the termination -rhx\|A. The con- 
sonantal sound is retained when they are followed by 
a long vowel sound : Siub-An, xxrh^in. 

Examples.— lib, fib, bi, Uirh, beo, nirh, bo, rh^t^it^, 
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b-AT), rhAi*oe, nirhne-A<^, tHuirhiieA6, ctiibe, •otiifte, tAfh, 
polAfh, cx\l^rh, *ouO. 

(a) b frequently resists aspiration after m — e.g., atti bftiAtA|t ; 

nA bi 'atti box)|AAX). i,j 

(6) b is generally unaspirated in leAnbui-oe (from teAiib, a child), 

(c) b in btj|\* is silent in Munster, but lengthens the " u " to u. 

(d) b in cApbAi-o bADbA, b^-ob rcAfbAC, is pronounced un- 
aspirated {i.e.t as h) in Mmster. 

(c) In M 'lister r) = v in the following words: f AnSbin, "ooitbiii, 
f.)iLlnn, r^'ipiK', p :i b.\ .vonnnn, A1lH.e^^p, and a f'^w other* 
(/) !i = p m UvMpbe. 

c. 

37. When broad, 6 has a guttural sound not heard 
in English. This sound is produced in the same position 
as 5 (§ 35 (a)), the only difference between the two sounds 
is that § is voiced, 6 voiceless. 

Initial 6 (slender) has the soft sound aheady de- 
scribed (§ 35 (c)). Cinn, Ceol, 6im, C6im, 66ile. 

In all other positions 6 slender has this soft sound 
when followed by a vowel, except in Munster, where 
6 slender (medial and final) =ti. pi6e, •o|\oi<ieA'o, 
triiciil, 'ooKie-All. 

(a) In the future and the conditional of verbs of 
the second conjugation " 6 " is usually silent — e.gr., 
A\\x)66AX>=A\yx>6x>, t)Aileo6>Ai|\=t)xMleoi|\; but the com- 
bination — 6t — ^is pronounced gp, or simply p : 6e-Ann- 

(6) 6 in CeAtiA is pronounced as an ordinary ti. 

* t)A|t is the correct spelling, but bu|t has come into general uae 
during the last few years. 
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(c) 6 = p in iom(iA|\ and cim6eAll. 

(d) c = ti in CugAm, 6U5AC, &c. (Ulster and Connaught). 

(e) In Munster c is silent in -oitoc. 

t> and 5. 

38. Initial : -6 and g broad have the guttural sound, 
already described (§ 35 (a)). 

t), slender, is like an English " y." 
§, slender, has not quite the sound of the 
English " y," the colour of 5 is dis- 
tinctly heard. 
Medial : both -6 and 5 are silent. 
Final : both -6 and g (slender) are silent, except in 
Munster, where final slender -6 and g are pronounced 
like slender 5* (unaspirated). 

(a) In Munster -6 and 5 slender at the end of the verb-stem, or 

verb inflection, are silent (just as in Connaught) when a personal 
pronoun immediately follows, otherwise they are like 5. 

g at the end of Surnames — e.g., 6 *OAtAi5 is silent ; except in 

the patronymic form in ac — e.g., cApAtt An bpiAtiAij (=b|tiAnAi5). 

In Connaught and Ulster final t) broad has the 
sound of a very light " w " in all words ending in ^-6 
or e-At), whether verbs, nouns, verbal nouns, or geni- 
tives — e.g,y mille-At)(inill-oo),ceine-A'6(ten-oo), ctii|\e-At) 
(Kir-00), &c. In Munster (and in Aran) final -6 broad 
is entirely silent, except in the cases mentioned below. 

(c) X) (broad) in the termination of the 3rd pers. sing, 
of the Imperative and the Imperfect Indicative is pro- 
nounced like 6 (broad). 

♦ g is silent in bpij and jiij, and "6 is silent in ni-6. 

D 
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(d) X) (broad) in the termination of the past tense, 
autonomous form, gets a variety of pronunciations — 
viz., b in W. Cork, Kerry, and Galway ; 5 in E. Cork, 
Waterford, and Kerry ; e in N. and W. Kerry, Corka- 
guiney and Clare. 

(e) t) (broad) in some verbal nouns is sometimes 
pronounced rh — e.g., leige^'o or I6ige-Ani, "O^AtiAT!), or 
•oev\nx\rh, cA\teAti or c^iteAtri. When t) in verbal 
nouns is not pronounced as tti it is silent, but in Ulster 
and Connaught it lengthens the a or ca to 00: bUAlAt>, 
niolA"6. 

(/) X)<\ AS THE TERMINATION OP AN ADJECTIVE = 5^ 

in Munster ; but gv\ in Connaught. Cp6*6A, •oi-A'0-di ; in 
trm1nnce-<^]\"6A, t).A = t<.\. 

Examples. — TX\, "O^An, got, Jtiix!), b^-O, tAO$, m-Afs-At), 
ge<\U, gioUA, IA015, nK\|\c<.M5, X)' imtig f6, (iuAit) f6, 
belt) fe. 

p and p. 

39. p slender is pronounced like slender p ; p broad 
like broad y. 

p, broad and slender, is silent (§ 35 (b)) — 

pibb ( = |:iob), p^\ipT)e ( = p^ir*oe), pofic, ^6f, ^msinn, 

punc, ^o|\, ni frml ( = nil), m'peA|^ (=me-A|\), zS 

f6 in'peA|\ (ineA|\). 

U and S. 

40. U and S are pronounced like b (§ 29). When f 
slender is followed by a long leAt^n vowel sound it is 
pronounced like initial 6 slender (§ 35 (c)) — 
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t-Af, t-^ini5, f-At, full, t6!Sj tu5, bit, fot, fit, fiol, 

fe-Af-Afh, te^n^A. 
S = (iin Se-A§Ain,feot, fiut)AMl, fiub-AlfAinn, &c. 

(a) t (broad) when final is i)ronounced c in Desi; b|tAt = bfiAc, 
5Aoc=-5Aoc, tuAt = tiiAc, 'o-Ac = 'o>Ac, f jtiic = f jtuc, &c., &c. In the 
genitive case, however, the t is retained — e.g., f pocA, "oac-a (Hencbry). 



CHAPTER VII. 

C^\ol le C-c\ol 1 leAr^n le tex\Cv\n. 

41. We now come to the much abused, but Uttle 
understood, law of Irish Phonetics, commonly called 
c-AOl le CAOl, We have already learned that in Irish 
there exist two sets of consonants — the broad and the 
slender, formed in very different, and easily distinguish- 
able, positions. We shall show in this chapter that it is 
in most cases impossible to pass from a broad consonant 
to a slender vowel, or from a slender consonant to a 
broad vowel, or vice versa without the aid of a '' glide.^^ 
These glides are orgam'c necessities, and exist, to a 
greater or less extent, in all languages that possess 
front and back vowels and consonants. The law for 
Irish pronunciation and spelling may be stated as 
follows : — 

42. Whenever a single consonant (except ri), or two 
consonants that easily blend (i.e., formed in the sam^ 
position) come between two vowels, in the same word, both 
the vowels must be slender or both must be broad. 
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j6 43. C-Aol le c^\ol is not b, s felling ride. It is absurd 
to treat it as such. It is a law of speech. 

Take for example the word "b-dx)." If we wish to 
get a diminutive from this word we add the termination 
ill. If we write bi-oin we get a combination of letters 
which it is impossible to pronounce, as they stand, in 
one word. We could pronounce t)<A"o in, by making a 
pause after the "-o," but then we get two words. If 
c^ol le cx\ol were a mere spelling rule, then the word 
wouldbe appropriately written b^-ouin, b-d-o^in, or b-^*ooi ti . 
Any of these spellings satisfies the so-called rvle^ and 
has, moreover, the advantage of ^preserving the original 
spelling of the stem. The three spellings just given are 
easily pronounced, because the broad vowel after the 
" -o " acts as a glide from the broad "t) " to the slender 
" 1." As a matter of fact the diminutive of the word 
X)Ax> is not written Uke the above, simply because it is 
not so pronounced by Irish speakers. All Irish speakers 
make the " -o " slender, on account of the influence of 
the slender i. Now, before this slender " x> " there is 
a broad " a " ; but we cannot pass from a broad vowel 
to a slender consonant without the aid of a slender 
gUde, therefore the word is written bAmin. 

44. We shall now enter more fully into this very 
important subject of " glides," and endeavour to show 
how they are formed. We shall first take a few English 
words — e.g., " awkward,^'' " oak,^^ " cool,^^ and show that 
glides really exist in English, although most persons are 
unaware of the fact. Take the first syllable of the 
word " awkward " — i.e., awk. To propounce the " aw " 
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the tongue is slightly arched up at the back (§ 11 (a)), 
and a current of voiced air is driven from the lungs 
(of course it is not voiced whilst actually in the lungs, 
it is voiced by the vocal chords (§ 1)). The tongue is 
then raised so as to make contact with the soft palate 
in order to produce the consonant " k," but in doing 
so it passes through the positions for the English vowels 
" o " and " u.'-' This latter vowel is quite audible, so 
that we really hear the two sounds "aw; — ukj'^ The 
" u " IS A BROAD GLIDE. It must be formed, therefore 
there is no necessity for indicating it in writing. With 
regard to the second word — ^viz., " oah,^^ the first remark 
we have to make is that the " a " has no function 
whatever in this word, and if English was spelled 
phonetically, this " a " would not be written. In 
pronouncing the word the tongue is first put into 
position for the mid back vowel — i.e., " o " (§ 11 (d)), 
and is then raised to make contact for the " k," and 
thus produces a short " u," consequently we actually 
pronounce " o — uk." In pronouncing " cool,^^ no glide 
is formed between the k and the u, because in lowering 
the tongue from the position f or " k " to that for " oo " 
we do not pass through the position for any other 
vowel, therefore a glide is not formed. But immediately 
after the sounding of the *'oo" the tongue has to move 
bodily forward in the mouth in order to make contact 
for the " 1," and whilst the tongue is making this move- 
ment voiced air is passing through the mouth, and con- 
sequently an undefinable (as regards position) vowel 
must he produced, and the sound of the word is like 
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" coo — el." The " e " which we have written must not 
be confounded with the sound of " e " in the word 
" crud.^^ In this latter word both the " u " and the 
" e " are distinct vowels — viz., the long, high, back 
vowel, and the short mid front vowel ; whilst the 
" e " in " coo — el " is a mere glide. 



45. Thus we see that glides do, and must, exist in 
English as well as in Irish, but the important point 
which we wish to emphasise is, that it is not necessary 
to write the glides in English (nor is it done), but it 
is absolutely necessary to write them in Irish. This 
arises from the fact that in Irish we have two 
distinct sets of consonants — the broad and the 
SLENDER. In English there are not two sets of con- 
sonants. There are only three consonants which have 
both broad and slender sounds — viz., " k," " g," and 
"ng''—e.g., " kingr " calir " give^ " go;' "longing;' 
" gong.'' Observe that the English broad consonants 
are always beside a back or broad vowel, whilst the 
three slender ones are used with the slender or front 
vowels. In Irish a broad consonant mav be used with 
a slender vowel, or a slender consonant with a broad 
vowel. In this case we must write a glide, not to help 
pronunciation, for the glide must exist, but to show that 
the consonant is broad or slender as the ease may be. 

46. The real function of glides, then, in Irish writing is 
to indicate the broadness or slenderness of the adjacent 
consonant. 

Take for example the word " giiin." There is, and 
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rrmst be, a gKde between the " 5 " (a back consonant) 
and " I " (a front consonant). We shall pass over this 
glide. In pronouncing the 11 the point of the tongue 
is drawn back as far as possible, and the back of the 
tongue is arched up (§11 (/)). Whilst bringing the 
tongue forward to the upper teeth in order to produce 
the " n " (§ 14), a broad glide is formed and is distinctly- 
heard — ^viz., "j^tu-un." — As the n is broad and the u 
broad, it is unnecessary to write this glide. Take, 
however, the dative case of this word — ^viz., "^luin." 
Again the tongue in moving forward from the position 
for " u " to that of " n " must produce a glide, as in 
the former case, but in this case the glide is written, 
not because it is actually formed, but to show us 

THAT WE ARE TO PRONOUNCE A SLENDER n (§ 24 {a)) — i.e., 

the tongue must touch the '' hard riwH'' (§ 2). The tongue 
in passing up to the ** hard rim'''' actually produces a 
slender glide. If we possessed distinct characters for the 
broad and slender sounds of the same letter, the writing 
of glides could be dispensed with ; but we have not 
separate characters, therefore the glides are written to 
show whether the broad or the slender sound of the con- 
sonant is to be produced. 

47. Sometimes the slender glide introduced affects 
the vowels already in the word. This matter is fully 
treated under the heading " Digraphs " — Chapter X. 

48. It is quite evident from what has been already 
said that the spoken vowels (one or both may be only 
glides) surrounding a single consonant must be either 
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both slender or both broad. This also happens with 
consonants that easily blend. In the word " buAilce-Af " 
the " 1 " before the " i " shows that the "l" is slender, 
therefore the tongue makes contact for the consonant 
just above the hard gums ; but this is exactly the 
position of a slender " c " (for they are both alveolar), 
therefore the c is also slender, and the e is written after 
it to show that it is so ; although in this case it is not 
really necessary. If we tried to pronounce " biuMlc-Af ," 
(i.e., broad c), it would be necessary to slide the tongue 
down from the position for "t" [slender) to that f or " c " 
{broad) without producing any sound ; the result would 
be the formation of two distinct words — viz., bu-Ail c-Af\. 
In such a word as btixMlpx\p, the i is again slender, whilst 
the A after the p shows that the p is broad; but since the 
t is formed with the tongue, and |: with the lips, this word 
can easily be pronounced, because the Ups move into 
position for a broad p even before the tongue is re- 
moved from the ^'hard rim,^^ As a matter of fact the p is 
pronounced broad in Munster, although the i is slender. 
The word boiCc is a good example of what we are ex-^ 
plaining. The 6 is broad, and the i is written before it 
to indicate that the c is slender ; it is a defect in Irish 
orthography that it has no other way of indicating a 
slender c after a broad 6. 

49. We mentioned above that ti is an exception, and 
the reason for this is very plain. The hard sound of ti 
is always formed by the vocal chords themselves, and 
therefore can be quite independent of the vowels which 
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precede or follow. For instance, the spelling 'oit^l is 
quite pronounceable, and fully represents the Munster 
sound of the word that is usually written -oitteAtt or 
•otte-Att ; but in Connaught the slender 6 in this, and other 
like words, is not a mere ti sound, but the real sound of 
initial slender 6 (§ 37). 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Rules for the Tonic Accent. 

50. The position of the stress of the voice in the 
pronunciation of words is one of the main factors in 
producing difEerences of dialect. The position of the 
stress is greatly influenced by the pitch of the voice. 
In Ulster the " falling inflection " is prevalent, whilst 
in the south of Ireland the " rising inflection" is general — 
i.e., in Munster the pitch of the voice in the second 
syllable is higher than in the first ; in Ulster it is lower 
than in the first. Between the two extremes of the 
country every shade of variety exists. 

51. In Ulster both pitch and stress are highest on 
the first syllable, and to this there is no exception, 
In Munster, the general rule of stress on the first syllable 
is often counteracted by the universal one of pitch on 
the second. Hence the word A\\An is pronounced a^ \\An 
in Ulster, in Munster, 'i^^ri. 

52. (1) In simple words the tonic accent or stress of 
the voice falls on the first syllable — 

^^tlfj C-Ap-All, C0t)-A|A, "OOpAf, X)AllA, fOt^ttl, jTA'DA, 
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(2) In derived words the first syllable retains the 
tonic accent, unless a long vowel occurs in the second 
syllable — 

b^nuig, cAiltim, -Am^ncA, peipe-Ann-A, mAfCAig. 

(3) When a long vowel occurs in the second syllable 
the tonic accent is drawn on to that syllable in Con- 
naught and in Munster — 

bpATO^n, ]:oll^m, c^f^n, ]:uifeo5, CAfOf, cofOin, 
Com^f, of\"o65, Swil^cin, b-^i"o^n, tn-^iUn, oile-Aii, 
]:iiiiineo5. 

(4) In Munster (but not in Connaught or in Clare) the 
terminations -^6 or aCc (e^Cc), occurring in the second 
syllable will draw the tonic accent to themselves, except 
when there is a long vowel in the first syllable — 

Notice the position of the accent in — 

mA|ACA<i (2nd), niA|^CAi$ (1st) ; b-ACAC (2nd), bACAig 
(1st) ; coiteA(i, coilig ; peAC-AC, pe-ACAig ; 
be-AnriAtc, bex^nnul§. 

(a) The termination (e)A(i does not draw the tonic 
accent over t, but a long vowel sound does. 

(1) IACAC, fOlteAC, ]:Atv\(i, •OAtAC, C^tA6j T)l-At-A<i. 

(2) cAitige, CAtAoi]!, mAite-AmtiAp, bt^eiteAttitiAf, 
tACAige. 

(5) A long vowel in the second syllable cannot attract 
the tonic accent over a " protected liquid " (§ 59)—^ 

lompvMl (=iompo*6 in C), fct^cAnncAn, •o|\Annc4n 
neAfincd^, 
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(6) In compound words the accent sometimes falls 
on the prefix, sometimes on the stem. 

(a) When the component parts are fused together 
the accent falls on the prefix,* unless a long vowel in 
the second syllable draws the accent to itself : "oomblxxf , 
Aitrile^f, xMpiog, A\^\:A (§20(/)), pdit^ne^l^c, Anbfuic, 
corhufif-A, corhAt|Ale, corh^ipe-Atti, -Atcuifife, coirheA]*c-Af 
(=Kee-uss-gur), le^fOoi^^f, b^niAiogxMn. 

The accent is drawn from the first syllable by the long 
vowel in : ne-c\rhfuim (=na-heem), fotfc^xxl, le-Atc-AOb, 
leitpce-Al, coigcpioC, eAfC-Ai|\'oeAf, poifieijin. 

Both syllables are equally accented in ne^trinit) 
(nav'-nee), •oiomb^'b ("oi-nux), feAiTO|\<\oi, tiAOi-OeAri^n. 

(6) In those words in which the component parts are 
still regarded as separable, the accent falls on the stem. 

cotrfimeA\p, con'uMmpip, Aipeipge, corhtopgAt), pe^n- 
AtA\\\, le^p-^Mnm, "oo-triApOt^x, loncuigpeAnAci, 
intpei'oce, coirriCeAnsxMl, "oiCe-Ann^Mm, neuti- 
peA-6 (=ne-fa). 

* This passing of the accent from the stem to the prefix has had 
the peculiar effect of giving compound verbs a double conjugation 
in Old Irish — an uncontracted and a contracted inflection. The 
latter was used after such particles as ni, uac, 50, &c. For ex- 
ample — from the root " jtini," a number, with the prefix " at) " 
was formed the uncontracted present, ** <> -6)11 mi," he counts, but after 
ni the contracted form was used — viz., tii Ai|imi, he dofs not count 
(These words were not aspirated in writing in Old Irish — viz., A-opimi, 
Ai|imi, itim). The accent was on the stem in AX)pinii, but on the 
prefix in aihttii. 

The verbs which are called " irregular " in Modern Irish are only 
survivals of this double inflection — e.g., -oo-beiunn, I give (accent 
on beijt) ; ni cAl)(Ai)|iAini = r»i CAbnA^n"» ^ '.' ^ ''••'•t give (^= ni "oo- 
t>(ei)iiAitn) with accent on the prefix. 
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53. The vowels in the syllable immediately preceding 
the accented syllable are shortened, and in many cases 
are almost entirely lost. 



cioc65=cic65. 
be-A5An=6i54n. 



cof\6in=Cf6in. 
pof\6ifce=pf6irce. 

l'01f\ = 'T)lf. 



54. There are some short words which are never 
stressed in ordinary conversation or reading ; such as — 
(1) the definite article ah, iia ; (2) the possessive ad- 
jectives mo, -GO, A ; (3) the modern relative particle, as 
also the particles -oo- and a- used before some of the 
irregular verbs ; (4) all particles such as 50, 511^, ni, nA6, 
niofi, mii|^A, &c., &c., used with verbs ; (5) monosyllabic 
prepositions, &c. 

These words are sometimes spoken of as prodUicSy 
because they throw their accent on to the following 
noun or verb. 

For example : ah peA|\ is pronounced as one word — 
viz., inpeAjs with the accent on the second syllable ; 
Ap An sclAi^ as one word of three syllables, with the 
tonic accent on the third syllable. 
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55. In Connaught and Munster ^^nn is proclitic in 
AMitifo, AnnyAn, -Atinpux) (i.e., ^nn is not accented, but 
throws its accent on to the following syllable) : 

Munster - xMinpo', x^nnfAn', -«\niip«*o'. 
Connaught - inpeo', inpin', in fiu"o'. 

Ulster - Ann'peo, -AnnY^n, ^nnpux). 

56. The n of the singular article (^n) is usually omitted 
(in pronunciation), unless a vowel immediately precedes 
or follows, e,gi — 

^p ^n zo\)A\y=A\* a' cob-Ap, 
•ofin An •oopAp='oun a* 'oop^p; 

but, An oitxie, ca An "oopAf 'ouncA (=ca ^i, &c.), 50 

•OCI An AlC, &c. 

When emphatic, however, the n is retained — 
An peAp po=in ^eA\\ po, 
An be An fAn= in be An x'An. 

57. The preposition A5 is usually pronounced eg or 
15, though ge (from Ai^e) is common in Munster. 

The 5 of A5 is not pronounced before verbal nouns 
beginning with a consonant : — 

-^5 V^V=^ V^V ; -^5 "0111= A "oul ; 
but, A5 61, A5 imipc. 

If a vowel precedes and a consonant follows, the A5 
is suppressed : ca pe A5 •oiit=CA p6 ^"oul. 

gA or t)-d (before verbal nouns) = a (generally >, the a 
being always stressed. The a of A5 on the contrary is 
never stressed. 

In the compounds of A5 with the personal pronouns 
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the accent falls on the second syllable in Munster. The 
^ in second syllable in ^x^Atn, -vN^ac, aca, although 
stressed = second a in " CApAll." 

58. As the student has now learned the rules which 
govern the position of the tonic accent, we shall introduce 
words of more than one syllable. In these exercises 
the words are not classified according to ,the vowel 
sounds, as in the first set of exercises. 



Kn 


C-Ap^Mt 


tllOlpA|\ 


OlUA 


CAfVA 




bAtlA 


VA-OA 


pucA 


mile 




fpCrivN 


P-ACA 


fonAf 


X)unAnti 




XfS'OA 


cugAnn 


COCA 


CObA|\ 




n6\\A 


fonA 


6U\nn 


olAnn 




•oonAf 


pi be 


nii]\e 


milce 




CUtTM 


fOlAf 


Site 


fcilting 


(2) 


cipin 


CAr65 


bApt\65 


Ai^An 




5v\tAr«n 


fCA'OAn 


CA|v\n 


CAfUfl 




Uonu\p 


op-o65 


bpADAn 


fpA|\An 




mA|ACx^6 


bACA6 


CObAC 


fAlAC 




f6l^\f 


*o6lv\f 


plv\niv\p 


bAgun 




pi bin 


PC1C65 


ftisAn 


bAb65 




c 65 Ann 


A\voAn 


CU|\Cc\|^ 


"OfioniA 




r"5^M^ 


y:o\.A 


6l]:v\|\ 


tTA^Ann 




OtUAp 


y:A^^A^^r\ 


T) Cine A 


(3i|\e 




puncA 


5AlA 


nu\lA 


•OACA 


(3) 


co'OAnnA 


AiriA-OAn 


fii-oife 




bA"o6t^A 


'0|\oni<\nnA 


Sa^aha 




xvmAnnA 


StSitini 


1 


pibini 




cipini 


fCAmAlt 


yA^^X"^ 
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fCAb-Atl 

linjini 
fC-A'D^nn 

OlCAf 
(4) T)OfVAf 

b-ACxMin 

l-AfCxJi 
5AlAf\ 

mAfl-A 

•o-^n-A 

b|\omA6 



C-dClA 

fAlAnn 

fCACA 

fAlAnn 

COfAi 

pobAl 

fUfA 
CO"OA 

m6iiA 
triAlA 



mirce 

flACA 

lwb]:-Af\ 

fCA'O-Af 
bAfA 

f\^]:tA 

C-ACA 

CfOfCA 

CUgCA 

'oile 
clifce 



Eeading Exercise. 
(5) (a) Ua (A)n c-ApAtl A5 61 Af* am cobA|\. 

(b) Hit An cobA^f f An glAn, aC c^ CAfic m6\\ At^ An 

5CAPAU. (pr 5APAU (§ 139)). 

(c) C6 ti-6 fin A5 An 'oopAf. 

(d) O ><\pc AnnpAn A^iif e A5 imipc. 
(^) Cu^Ann f6 An gAlun do HCpA. 
(/) 5^^^^^^ 116|\A An 5Alun. 

ig) ZS An fc6l Afi An ufiUt^ (lTl.u = u (§ 73)). 

(A) till An olAnn a^ahi p6f . 

(i) CAfpAf ope peAp A^uf mAlA tr\6\\ fAoi (m = |:6) 

An Af CAtl Aije. 
(^*) C4 An T)onAf Af\ An Ia. 
(A) O im (lTI.=im (§ 72)) up Ap An ApAn. 

* Af , OM^ 0/, is pronounced ass, 
Af or If, a»(i, „ iss. 
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(/) ITIa z:\ im bi\65v\ stJ^n -a^j^c, nil b|\6n Ofc. 

(^^0 C^^ oc|\Af ni6p A\\ -An -AjMl. 

(//) U-d -An T)opA.\f rr\6\\ 5lA]\ 

(o) Sc-AT) Annf An, c-a An -oopAf "oiincA p<3f. 



(CHAPTER IX. 
Protected liquids. 

Most of this Chapter has reference to Muruter pronunciation only. 

59. Double i, n, and |\ (i.e., ii, nn, fp), and single 
ni and n^, when final, or when followed by a con- 
sonant, are called ^< protected hquids. ' ' 

Single |\ is protected when followed by -o or t, by n, 
when the n is followed by a vowel, and by c +* a 
consonant. 

Examples : saU, ^le-Ann, 5<\11-oa, glcAnncA, CAm, 
me-AllpAT), feAnis, 1^^<^1M^ 'oeA]\nA, lompui^. In the 
foregoing words the underlined liquids are protected. 
They are not protected in the following words : 
gleAnnA, 5e^\llAini, c-AmA, cev\n5A, longA, peAt^, 
peAf^tAA, seAl, CA\|\n, "ooivn, &c. 

Single ni at the end of a word is protected, because our modem 
single m in such a position was formerly written tnm — eg., CAvn was 
formerly written c<^min, and still earlier cAmb (c/. English " comb " = 
com). 

In the remainder of the book the rules, or portion of 
rules, printed in heavy type, apply both to Munster and 
To Connaught. 
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In the following examples the words underlined are pro- 
nounced alike in Munster and Connaught. 

60. Whenever a or e-A (both short), occurring in the first 
syllable of a word is followed by X)<s, t)Tl, t)t, nixN, itltl, 
or by a protected liquid (except |a), the a or eA is pro- 
nounced "ou "—i.e., like the *' ou " in " house,'' or the 



" ow " in " howr 



N.B. — rh PRODUCES a nasal diphthong. 

In Dgsi the protected liquids produce a strongly nasal diphthong 
in the above cases, and the diphthong itself is somewhat like a — ou. 



aX)a 


-Ab-A6 


-Ab-Ainn 


-Abt^An 


-Am 


-Ann 


-Annp-A 


-Annp-A(ic 


Arti|\^n 


-AfhAfC 


-Arh^f 


-Atn^r<CA|\ 


-Arhl-Ai-b 


x\rhf\x^f 


blAnnT)-A|A 


C-AllCA|\ 


t3-All t3Ancf-ACc be^nti 


c-Annc-AjA 


ce-Ann 


C-Ab-Alft C-AtT 


1 cx\nncl-ACc 


Cl^bp-A 


cle-Arhn^r 


ce-Annc-A|\ 


ce-Annp-A 


*o^ll 


x>\iAnn'OAl 


Cf\-Ann 


X)AX)A(^ 


P-Allp-A 


pAllf-A^C 


•0f\x\nnc-dn 


t)|\e>Ani 


|:e-AllCA(i 


|:px\nncA(i 


p-Afin 


pexxll 


5-AbxMm 


5-AbAl 


S-Ab-A 


j^-Ab-Ann 


S-A^^ 


5-All"0-A 


^AX>A\y 


5At)l65 


S-Ann-o-Al 


5e-Annc-A(i 


j;x\rh-Ain 


5-Ann 


5e-AllCA^ 


ge-Am^p 


Se-AU 


Se-AllpAT) 


l-AbjA-Aim 


l^bp^Ap 


t^X)A^\\ 


tx\b-At|AC 


leAbA|\lAnn 


mAll 


teAt)A\\ leAX>A\\lSr\ le-Abp-Ati meAbAl 


me-AblAC 


m-Annc-AC 


me-At^Aif\ 


me^MlfA-o 


meAllc-A 


me-Abti-At 


tne-All 







K 
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meAng 


n-AfhxM'o 


ne-Annc65 


P-AUCO5 (or 


P-AUC65) 


pe-Afin 


tVAtin 


|\Anni!)-dif\ce-A<i 


fx^rhAt^ 


fxeArtiAj^ 


f-AtincAci 


fxMincuig 


fOAbxiC 


re-Atis 


flAX)\\Ati 


fpl^nnc 


fle-Atti-Ain 


fjAAnn 


f1\x\nnc-A|\nxMg fC|\eAnnc^n 


fce-Atl 


ce-Ann 


zeAXunzA 


ce-AmpAll 



(a) In Ulster the group — Ma (e aO-a) is pronounced like 

6 — e.gr., At)Ainn, gAt^A, •OAbAC, leAt!>At\, At!:)|\An, feAbAc, 

caOaija. 

(6) In Desmond cAbAift is pronounced cuift ; so also all parts 
of this verb — e.g., zAt)]\AMm=zu\\A\m, &c. ; but the phrase cAbAi|t 
•ootYj {give me) is pronounced like thrum. 

(c) The " ou diphthong " is heard in ^e am-oa, reAti-oACc, 
and f eAn*ot\AOi ; but there is no diphthong in f eAtrouine, 
feAiToun, &c. 

61. It is only when the a or oa occurs in the accented 
syllable that the diphthong is produced ; hence there is 
no diphthong in 

CApAtt, mol Ann milleAnn, muileAtin 
Annfo (§55) Ann f An Annfu-o 

62. It is only in the first syllable that t)A, rh<V, rhn 
can produce a diphthong. If they occur in any other 
Syllable they produce a long '' u " sounds even though that 
syllable may get a tonic accent. 



*OUllteAbAt\ 

biteArhnAt 

C05;iibAf 

lAeteAfhAil 



mAiteAfhnAr 
ceAt|\AtriA 
CAnAtriAin 
b6|\ArhA 



St^^ineArhlAec mAifeArhlA 



ylAiteAfhAit 

CAlAbAtA 

CAilleArfiAinc 
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(a) In compound words a diphthong may occur in the 
second syllable — e.g., v\\.lAX>\iA (pr. oor-loura). 

(6) In Munster the X) in the termination of the 2nd 
pers. pi. of the past tense — viz., aX)a\\ is usually pro- 
nounced Hke a " w," hence the long ti sound is not 
developed. The final |\ of this tennination, as hkewise 
of that of the 1st pers. pi. — ^viz., ^mx\|\ is pronounced 
slender. 

(c) In Connaught the adjectival termination, -tri-<Mi is 
frequently pronounced in two syllables (like, u-wil), 
but the pronunciation given above is also used. 

63. When t) or rh is preceded by a^Hgijid^and followed 
by a broad vowel, the -t), or -rh and the following vowel 
is pronounced u. 

This really arises from the development of a " helping vowel *' 
between the liquid and the b or lii, so that the aspirated letter comes 
between two vowels, and the resulting sound is u as in the previous 
rule. For example — f cAjib is pronounced f e-A|tAb ; so that 
I* eAftbAf is practically f eA|iAbAp, *.c., f cAftup. 

ce A\\^A 6 *oeA|\rh^'o T)iotrhAnA(i mxxr^bAt) 
niiot\t)uil lontri^f c-AlrriAn iillrtJU§(A'6) 

bei t^be-A t) = beijAiu. 
me-A|\t!>x\U = me-A|\-At-AU ; b^n^A = b-An-AbA.. 

(a) 5|Ae-Annrh At\=5t^eAnnu|\, but this is irregular because 
-rtiAjA as a termination of an adjective is pronounced like 
" WAR " or " u-WAR " — e.g., c eolrh^ iA, ponmti^p, &c. 

64. A short '' o " (accented) when followed by a 
protected I or m, or by b, -0, g, or tri+a vowel or liquid, 
gets the sound of the diphthong " ou." 
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poll 


coll 


T)|\om 


fOgA 


coSa 


pob-A 


bo-O^p 


C]vom 


C|\oni 


■pogluim 


^o^lst 


•oorh-An 


Ot)A\|\ 


loS^ 





also: bponn, b|AOtincAnAf. 

65. The " o " in the following words = 6 : — 
poSn^tri |:og*\ncA6 jAompA fomAtn 

wm^^^K^m t — ^maH^v^H^v ^"""^a^HiK.* v^^^bh^phk^ 

j\orh^\c jvoriMinn poSrhx\|\ rorii^f 

and the prefix com- : e.(j., comufip^, corhAiftle, 

coni|\^c, corhp-At), conrAife-Afh, corhnuitie, &o. 

cotri5^|A = (c6n5-5A|\.) 

*o' in corh-Acic and con\Atz^6 = u or 6. 

66. Whenever '^o" or '^lo'^ (both short), accented, 
is followed by a protected n or 115, the '^o" or ''10" is 
pronounced 11 or ni in Desmond, and "cm" in Desi. 

In Connaught the ordinary short sound of " o " or 



'' 10 " is heard in these words : — 



Anonn 
cionncAt 

COllfCAblA 

t)|\onn 

ponnfA\ 

ionnl<\ogx\f 

lonnpcVfOce 

10115 

pionnc 

fpf\ionnl65 

conn 



bonn 

cionncuig 

conncAb-Ai|\c 

]:ionn 

lon^nA ( = unA) 

lonnp^MC 

ionncAbA\]\ti.\ 

lonnt\A6 

pfiionnfA 

ppjMonnlAite 

conncA 



cionn 

conntD-Ae 

conncx\b-A|\CA6 

ponn 

ionn]:Aki|\c* 

lonnfuig 

ionncx\oib 

lonn|AA"6 

(5S5onnU\in 

fonni;-^^)-^^ 



* Sometimes spelled iinpAi|tc. 
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(a) bonn, votin, |?iotiii are also pronounced like boun, foun, fyoun. 
"Poiiti, a desire, inclination = if \\\-\x\ ; |?otiti, a tune=iow[i. CiontiuAc 
is sometimes pronounced cioncAc (=kytinthuk) in Desmond. 

67. When Aiy or ^g (accented) is followed by a vowel 
or consonant the diphthong t is produced, likewise when- 
ever A\ accented is followed by a protected liquid, or by 
b, 'O, %, m, + a vowel or liquid the same diphthong is 
produced. 



]=:the " i " in " high,'' " mine,'' &c., as pronounced in 
Ireland, except in the north. 



At>A\nz 



v\t)Al|ACin 



.A'bAt^C 



^•Ox^pcos 


a'()<\\\t: 


A-b-AfCAf 


^^•611 Aim 


AttmA-o {C.A'6mAV 


>) At)l-ACAim 


-At)tiAitn 


A'6tiACAim 


AX)\\Ai) 


-Aibne-ACA 


-AS^lt) 


Atbne 


xMtnpig 


-^MgneAf 


xMgte 


>AimleifceArri-<Ml 


Aimpitv 


xMrhlex^p 


t)A-6b 


bAinc|\eAC 


blA-bm 


blA-OniAnnAt 


CaMII, c<\'6An, 


C-Alllpe-At) 


CAt)Ain 


CAt)At 


CxMnnc 


c-Aillce 


c-AillceA6 


pA^^Aim (C 


clAtiAilAe p-A'bb 


p^gAipc 


ITxXgxMm) 


|:aiII (C. Aill) 


PpAinnc 


PpxMnncif 


5x\'6x\|\ 


5At)|\vMb 


5Aibne 


m-Ai"Om 


5]AAit)n 


lAiSin 


f AgAT) (C. jAAt^XT)) 


mAinnpeAjv 


t\AT')Af\C 




RAgAllAig 


jAA^xMnn 
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fAi"Ot)i|A=sev-iriii Desmond and sir in Desi: mxMgifci|t 
(=mAif-ci|\), -A-bbAp ( = aw-war or our). 

(a) In Ulster, a-<).\ and a§a are pronouncjed like 6 
(sometimes like the German o) — e.g., Ag-Ait) = 6-1 ; 
-A'6-At\c = 6-utvc ; 5A"0-At% clA'6AM|\e, fl-Ag*o-dn, |\A'6-Apc, 

x\"OvAfCA|A, &c. 

(6) In Connaught >Ail!)ne=av-ne, 5Ait)ne=gav-ne, &c. 
^imfi|\=am-shir, CAinnc=kan^. 

(c) N.B. — ^When " ^\i " occurring in the genitive sing. 
or nom. pi. is followed by a protected liquid the 
diphthong 1 is not developed. The sound is 1, except 
in Desi and Clare — e.g., c^Mm (cAtn) : ct^xMnn (c|\Ann) ; 
5A1II (5^11) ; b^Mll (b^U) ; *oaiU (d-aU), &c. ; fAill = 
fAill. 

(d) In Surnames — ^'6x\=u : OtDonn^^-bxi, Opoglxx-O^, 
m uji^A-oA : also in the words, bun<\x)Af and bun-A-O^f a6 
( = buniif, bunupAc) ; bUAi!)A = bii-A ; e<\lx\'6-A = -AtAf. 

-A-oA the old termination of the plural of nouns of the fourth 
declension — 1. The termination i or ai is now almost universally 
adopted — e.g., triAlAi instead of ttiaIa-oa. 

(e) There is no diphthong in such words as : t^g^C, 
^AXgAil, Se^\g<\n, &c., in which one of the a's is long. 

68. When ei (short), in a stressed syllable, is followed 
by t), S, b + a vowel or liquid ; or by a protected liquid, 
the diphthong Ei is produced. Ei differs from i in having 
a httle more of an e colour in the beginning of it. 
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GibUn 


efOeAtin 




pei-rtit 


|:eill 


Seibe^nn 




geibe-Afin 


geibim 


Seituji 




5eible-A6 


5eit)li$im 


St^eim 




leifteAf 


leigeAfx\(i 


meit)it\ 




mei"05 


tneit)nex\(i 


ceinn ( = 


cinn) 




(a) The same 


diphthong occurs in :- 


— 6iniSi einigim, 



ei£^, &c. ; 'oeirhin, t)eirfineA(i, 'oeirhnigCe, &c. ; and 
sometimes in eipc, eipuexxCc. 

(b) Except when final, eirh is usually pronounced i 
in Desmond, bat Ei in Desi. 

•oeirhe-Af geime^l 5eirhlex\6 

jAeirhjAe feimi|\ SeirhiAe-Ati 

fceirhte ceirhex\t 

(c) In Connaught the t) and tri in the above words are 
pronounced like " v " — e.^., Gitalin (ev-e-leen), geibim 
(like yevim), -061111111 (<ievin), -oeirhexxp (dievass), seirh- 
jAe^t) (gev-roo), &c. 

69. When " u " accented is foUowed by t), X), g, til, 
U, or by a protected liquid, it is lengthened in sound to u» 



-At\T)U5(xit)) 


ciutrixMf 


CugxMTi (C. Cu5x\m) 


CugAC (C. (!;u5v\c) 


Ctltfl-A 


ctirhAng 


currro^xt 


curhTDUig 


CUtx\6 


X)Ma 


*OUb-Al|\C 


t)Ut)|\x\f 


X)l\tA6A\' 


•OUt-Alg 


*OUt|VA6c 


*oluc 


lUgA 


TO AC CurhAMll 


minu§(At)) 


1 mti"6-A 


flUbxMl 


1Ub<A|A 


fUgA 


«t)^ll 


tlblA 


11*0 x^6c 


tJS-oxxn 
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titTyv\|\t<\p u gnnng im urhA 

unu\l tinvAlOit) t irhlx \6t 

The " u " is short in gut, f put, ciug, (fn.=ciut>). 

70. til and § sometimes cause lengthening of o. A 
fine AT) ought not to be written because the " o " is not 
long naturally, and is not pronounced as 6 in some 
places — e,g., "OomnAll, cotrinui"6e, pogn-Arh, cotfiAi|\le. 
See list given in § 65. In Desi the " o " in these 
words = ii ; and the " o " in t\orh-Am, |\orh-AC, &c.,=diph- 
thong '' a — ou." 

71. When j, or slender b or ni, + a vowel comes 
immediately after i, n, or |\, the aspirated consonant is 
silent, but produces the sound of i. 

Aon tup c^|\]\gx\f com^Att 

ConAilge ■ooilSexJif ^^Pge 

peA-og.Ml pe-A|\guf peAjtgufA 

SAinme 5^'^^*^^ St-Atng-Ail 

inbe^\|\ uijexMi mumgin 

muipgin f^^^fS^ 

b ein^e -i.\t) = beitMu 

72. When i, ui or oi (all short), under tonic accent, is 
followed by a protected liquid, or by t!), b, 5 + a vowel 
or liquid, the i is lengthened to i ; the " o " and " u " 
are merely broad ghdes in Desmond. In Desi the 
pronunciation is usually i (§ 67). 

t)inn bur6e burbe-Ati 

cm cinn cloi-beAfh 

colli cnoit)e cuibe 
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fcuinn 

ctuiinn 

•ouinn 

puinn 

puigex\ U 

impig 
l«im 

yn uirhne^ C 
nirhneAC 

ru§e 

foige-At) 
|\iofnpe 



cuit)e-Ap-A<i 

•olige 

•ouibe 

pumnfeos 

5ui"0e 

inncinn 

miiinnci|A 
puimp 

cimcie-All 



*0|\iiim 
X)mX)}\\ 

im 

Itnn (a pool) 

nirhe 
finnce 
tn^c Suibne 
ann 

mm 



fuim 

(a) In the following words " oi " is pronounced i : — 
|\oinn, f\oinnc, *ooirhin (dhing), |:on6inne (fing-e). 

(b) The following pronouns are not lengthened except in 
poetry : — pinn, linn, -AgxMnn (accent on second syllable). 

78. Protected |\ never produces a diphthong, but 
lengthens the preceding vowel* 

The following table shows the vowels which are 



lengthened ; — 



A is lengthened to S 



o 
11 

61 
Ol"* 
111'' 
-A1 



if 

99 
9) 



99 



6 

li 

d (first c-Aot vowel) 

61 

61 

ui 

-^1 



(C , »> 



Note that the other liquids when protected lengthen the 
1 " in " 01 " and *' m " to i. (§ 72). 
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be^pnA 


be.AfAti 


beAnntA 


t)Ap|\ 


bOflT) 


buifit) 


c^^t^ruNt) 


CPAjAT) 


CAin'oe 


cei|\De 


COt\-OA 


CAt^tlAim 


X)eA\yr\A 


pe^|\|A 


peintvoe 


|:oi|\ne 


]:ot|\ne^t\c 


5^nr 


Se-Appp^xt) 


nieiple-A6 


fneit\teA6Af 


op-o 


01^-01115 


pA|A'oun 


t^jAlA 


ui|\-o 


U|\tA 


U|\t.A1f 


U|\ntii5te 


U|\t-^|\ 



•ooippe = "oditvfe in Munster, but not in Connauglit. 



74. The A and o in t^i^pA and tOpf a (from tA\y) are 
long ; we have written a pitieAt) over the vowels because 
they are long in Munster and Connaught, and f does 
not usually protect \\ — e.g., peAjAfA, ctin\fe, tif^r-A, 
poippe, &c. 

A finest) ought not to be written over a vowel that is 
long by position (especially when long in only one 
dialect) — e.g., bo|\-o, ce-<\]\T), bA\\\\, opt), ought not to 
be written b6|\T), ceAp-o, bv\|i|\, 6\\x), because the genitives 
of bo|A"o andojiT) are buit^D and i\\\\x> (cf, cnoc, cnuic; 
pope, puipc; 5opc, s^^M^^j &c-)> whilst the genitives of 
bdp-o, opt) should be bOip-o, 6ipT)(c/.pp6pc, fp6ipc; bp6n, 
bpoin ; bpoT), bpOiT) ; ppol, ppoil, &c.). Similarly the 
genitive of ceApt) is ceip-oe, not ceAip-oe* Again, the 
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CC 99 



x\ " in bA\\\y is short when a termination beginning 
with a vowel is added — e.g., t)A|A|\Aib, b-Ap|\;A, showing 
that the " a " is not naturally long in t)A\i\y. 

A still stronger reason for not writing afine-Ati on a 
vowel that is long by position is that this vowel may 
not be pronounced long in other parts of the country. 
For example : tipl^p is pronounced u|\l-Ap in Munster, 
but the " u" is not long in Connaught or Ulster ; hence 
Munster writers ought not to mark the " u " long. 
It may be well to remark here that the spelling of some 
of the words given in the preceding lists is sUghtly 
different from the way in which the words are usually 
spelled at present. For example : it is now a common 
practice to omit one of the n's infAMtinc, CAinnc, muinn- 
cif\, niuinnce-A|\'6-A, cionnc^C, cionncuig, lonnc-AOib, 
conncxxb-AifC, lonncA, &c. This practice ought not 
to be followed, because " c " does not protect single 
" n " — e.g. cluince-A|\, cAnc<\tn, geince, 5f\e-AncA, &c. 
The first syllable in cionnc-A, cionncAci, niuinnci|\, 
lonnc-A, conncxNb-AitAC, &c., is pronounced short in 
some places, but this should not furnish writers with 
an excuse for omitting one of the n's, since the nn is 
the correct spelling, and moreover the words are pro- 
nounced long in other places. 

If every writer is to spell his words in accordance 
with the pronunciation of his own little district, the 
inevitable result will be that in a few years instead of 
having a modern literature we shall have a few hundred 
parochial scrips and scraps that will be read by no one 
outside the writer's own parish. 
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75. The addition of any inflection beginning with a 
vowel will hinder the formation of a diphthong^ or the 
lengthening of a voweL 



Diphthong. 


No Diphthong. 


Diphthong. 


me-All 


me All Aim 


me-Allc-A 


5le-Atin 


5leAnnA 


5le>Annc-A 


5-c\ll 


gAllAlb 


gAll-OA 


C-Atll 


CAillim 


CAillce 


ct\om 


c|\omAnn 


cpomtA 


poll 


pOllAf 


pollCA 


-Am 


AmAnc-A 




CAn\ 


CA\m-Aim 


CAmpAt) 


ge-All 


5 e All Aim 


Se-Allp-At) 


Long. 


Short. 


Long. 


Se^piv 


5e-A|A|\Aim 


5eA|\|\t-A 


be-A|\|\ 


beA]\t^-At) 


be-At^jApA 


v^m^ 


peAt^fA 


pei|\|\'oe 


luins 


luinge-Af 


luin5f6on\ 


colli 


coille 


coillce 


Vtll 


jTillim 


pillp-At) 


01 nn 


binne 




conn 


cuinne 


connc-A 



76. The development of a helping vowel (§ 124) will 

prevent a diphthong, or a long vowel, being produced, 

T)onn6A"0 (=T)onnA(iA.\) ; •oo|\c^a (=t)OPaCa); bolg 

( = boU\5); suifUT i (=5Uit\im); tuimnig 

(=tuimini5); cA|\n ( = CApAn), &c. 
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77. A diphthong cannot be developed immediately 
beside a long vowel. 

T)i<\bj^l, t)li-A*OAin, |:ix\t>|\-Af, pixx'b^ tn, *oi-AtrixM|\. 

N.B. — The 1 of \a is always long, = T. 

78. A long vowel sound at the end of a word is usually 
shortened by the addition of a grammatical inflection 
beginning with a consonant. 

rne^ mire •plij^e, •o li^t e 

cu, cu]M fCPAtufOe, f c^Alu fOte 

r^, f elre <^n cpt orrui -6e, cj\iorcuit)te 

ni, neite C| vor6 e, C|\ot'6te 

Likewise with the verbal adjectives of verbs ending in 
ig : bxMligte, m-Alluigte, &c. 



CHAPTER X. 
Digraphs. 

79. We have already shown in Chapter VIII. how 
ghdes are formed, and we have also explained why it is 
not necessary to write the glides in Enghsh, whilst it is 
necessary to do so in Irish ; consequently there are a 
large number of digraphs in Irish, for it is frequently 
necessary to join a slender consonant to a broad vowel, 
and vice versa. The digraphs used in Modern Irish are 
eS, eo, iti, ^i, ui, Ae, a\, u\, lo, 6i, ui, eA, -At, lu, and et. 
If one of the vowels of the digraph carries a fine At) — 
e.g., S), iu, 61, &c., there is no difficulty in recognising 
which is the vowel and which the glide ; but when there 
is not a f ine<A*6 the matter is not quite so easy — e.g., in 
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liom, " o " is the vowel and " i " the glide, whilst in 
jTiof , " 1 " is the vowel and " o " the glide. 

80. Before dealing with the sounds of the digraphs 
and trigraphs in detail it is well to give some drill 
exercises in joining a slender consonant to a broad 
vowel, and vice versa. 

Examples similar to the following should be frequently- 
written on the blackboard by the teacher. 

The ghdes are printed in small type, and the student 
is not to pronounce them. As previously explained 
their sole function is to indicate the broadness or slender- 
ness of the consonants. 



81.(1)0 
CO 

CeO 

Oi5 
cos 

CeOS 

C0i5 

CeOig 
(4) li 
513 

tis 

5t3s 

tiiS 

Sitis 

5i3is 



(2) 
t)0 
Oil 
beO 
Oitl 

t)Oll 

t)eOTl 

bOiR 

t)eOiR 

(5) 
Ot 

rO 

OiL 

SeO 

SeOL 

SeOiL 

SeOtUA 



(3) 



(6) 





t)0 
t)eO 
Otl 

Oih 

t)OR 
-OeOR 
t)OiR 
t)eOiR 



vo 

peOl 

pOit 

peOit 

i:eOuX 
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(7) 


(8) ^n 


(9) ^n 


no 


-Ann 


>A|VA 


On 


f\x\nn 


CAfX-A 


non 


f\e^nn 


CAifi'oe 


neOn 


cfie^nn 


c-Ai|\'oe^f 


nOin 


fC|\ex\nn 


c-Aif\'oeArh-Ail 


neom 


fC|\e-Annc 


cxM|\'oex\rht-ACc 


nOinfn 


fC|^e-AnncA^n 


e-AfCAi|\*oe-Af 




fCt\e-Annc<dn ceoil 


ex\fCxMf*oe-ArhAil 



82. It has been already pointed out . in § 12 that 
there is no single character to represent the first or low 
c-Aot vowel. The long sound of this vowel is heard in 
the words *' /o^Aer," " rather^^ " farther, ^"^ as pronounced 
by country people. The position and shape of the 
tongue necessary for the production of this vowel have 
been already described. The digraphs e^ and a\ 
denote the short sound of this vowel when there are 
no disturbing influences due to the consonants. 6-a is 
preceded by a slender consonant and followed by a 
broad one, whilst xm is preceded by a broad consonant 
and followed by a slender one. 



be-An 


Ce-AT) 


F^Ap 


pe-AC-A 


ceA[\c 


meA\|\ 


ne^[\c 


5|\e-AnnA 


ge-AC-A 


me-Al-A 


Se-Al 


fCjAexx-o 


ge-AIAfX-At) 


le^c 


pexijij^-A 


fpe-Al 


tex\|\ 


fe-At-A 


fe-Af 


C|Ae>Ar-A 


te-Af-A 


SeAn 


fe-Afx\ 


5exMc 


le-An 
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ce-Ann 



5e-Arh-A|i 

5teAnn 

ceAnncA|A 



83. In the following cases disturbing influences 
exist : — 

(a) e^, accented, and in first syllable, followed by a 
protected liquid, or by 5, tfi, and a vowel or liquid is 
pronounced like ou in " house." rh produces a nasal 
diphthong (§ 14). 

cle-Afhn-Af 

pe-Ann 

me-Atl 

For a long list of words refer to § 60 also to § 75. 
(6) When not in first syllable, c-a followed by t>, tfi, &c., 
= u. 
-otiitle-Ati-Atv l-Aete-Arfi-Ait pl-Aite-ArhAil 

bite-Amn-At ctAOit)e-AmAil t)|\eite-Amn-Af 

For longer list refer to § 62. 

(c) When e-A accented is followed by the broad gut- 
turals c, 5, ng (the ng not being final — Munster), the e 
is a mere glide and the >a, if the ca be initial, gets the 
sound of the first xx in " c-ApAll," otherwise it gets a 
slightly flatter sound (Ulster, Munster, and Connaught). 



e^^lA 


e-AgAl 


e-AgtAip 


e-A5-Ailfe 


e>A5Ai[\ 


ceA^c-Aijie 


le>A5 


ce^6c 


ct\e-A6 


be-A6 


ce^6c 


imCe-A6c 


feA6>Ain 


ce-Ang-A 


]eAiz 


fceA6 


ce-AngAil 


pnexvstu 



{d) t)eA5=beo5, f e^cAf {i.c, SeAc)=f eocAp (eo in "oeoc § 100 (a)), 
In bcAT) (C. bcA-o), ** e " is the vowel, and " a " th© glide; eAt-^ =5 
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(e) e-A = 1 + broad glide in : inge-An,* *ooit$e-Af, 
p-AitCjeAf, int>e-A|\, coic6eAnn(c-A). Refer to § 71. 

84. e-A (unaccerUed). The e is a glide, and the a= 
the second a in " c-ap-aU " (Ulster, Munster and 
Connaught). 



xMfCe-Ajt 


feife-Ati 


peife-Atin-A 


cfveiT)e-Ann 


-Ainse-At 


c-Aitvoe-Af 


p^HAce-AniiA 


^ice-A^-A 


rfiitte-Af 



A1. 



85. Except in the cases mentioned below, xm, accented, 
has the short sound of the first c-aoI vowel, preceded by 
a broad consonant and, followed by a slender one 
(Ulster, Munster, and Connaught). 



-Aigne-At) 


-Alf 


-AlC 


-Aice^f 


xMnm 


-Aircexv|A 


f-AlC 


C>A1f 


^it)i$ 


p^ic 


-AinniiA 


•o-Ainse-Ati 


-Ainse^l 


-Aifce 


c-Aifce 



(a) In Ulster, Munster, and Connaught xM=e in Aif, 
-Aige, xMci ; (and in \^^t> in Munster and Connaught). 

(6) In Ulster ai in the following words :=" e " in " error,** " enier :*' 

Ai^e, pAijie, AiH5eA-o, bAite, Ainm, Aitne, Aimpji, CAinic (Craig). 

* In these words it is not really the ca which = i , but the " helping 
votoel" (§ 124) which develops between the two consonants; 
thus — ^DoitijeAf, imseAti, fAicidcAf, (fee. The helping vowd is 
lengthened by the absorbed silent consonant, and the e^ is really 
the broad glide. 
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(c) In the following words " a " is a mere glide, and ** i " is the 
vowel in Mimster : — 

bAin, 1^156, f Aix)e, stAipe, jlAitie, CAime A^Aib. 

Ai =1 in cfiAinn, 5A1II, b^ill, "oaiIU Refer to § 67 (c). 

86. Ai following a labial (b, p, m, p), or a guttural 
gets tlie sound of the first a in cAp^U, and the " 1 " is 
a mere glide. 

blAif 

C-Alt)lT)lt 
CAlfCAt 

SAitAi-o 
tn-Ai'oe 

p^ifce 

87. Ai followed by a protected liquid or by ti, J, b+a 
vowel or liquid is pronounced 1= " i " in " A^A." 

-Aigne-Af txMgm ^ibne 

m-AigT)e-An fAit)tii|\ U-Ai-bs 

-Aimfi|\ c-Ailt c-Ainnc 

b>Ainc|\e-A6 f-Ainnc 5-Ait>ne 

For longer list of words refer to § 67. 
(a) In Ulster ai followed by t or g=t. 
(6) In Desmond, xm =1 in f n^i-Om, fxMge-d'o, ct^i-Oe-Afti. 
fxMt)t>i|\ and fxM-Obive-Af =sever and seviruss. 
In Desi f-Ai^bbijA =slr. ^ "i 



bxvit 
bxvile 
c-Aife 
c-Aif\|\5e-A6 

mAifeAtri-Ail 

P-Al'OltV 



b-Ainne 

CAi-otxe-Arh 

cxMfmi|AC 

ptAite-Af* 
5-Aifce 

CAlt* 



*In Desmond these are pronounced pt^t, flAUAf, itiAc, cac* 
See §188. 
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88. Ai, UNACCENTED : xx is a glide, and i tke vowel 
(in Ulster, Munster and Connaught). 

c^pAMl lAt>A^\\^ te-Ati-Ait\ 

foc-Aitv 5ot)tixMC fe>Af-Airh 

tl1. 

89. In this digraph the "u" is always the glide 
and the " i " the vowel (in Connaught and Munster). 



buile 


buiUe 


cluis 


cuifte 


crmic 


cuiltn 


CUIT) 


cltiitcie 


CU1|\ 


pint 


puinneos 


suit) 


SUljAC 


5iiit\m 


ITluitve 


muin 


mtii|\ 


mui|\gin 


muite-Ann 


ttlUlfVlf 


tuifne 


5Uib 


•ouine 


puit^c 


fuip 


cuic 


tiifce 



(a) In Ulster ** u " of the digraph " ui " is often the 
vowel, and " i " the glide : tnuinncip, puinneos, puinn- 
feo5, puipeos, cuix), cuifle, t)ui*oe-Al, buinitn, &c. In 
the following words " i " is the vowel : uif ce. tiitis, 
cuile, •QtMiim, |\tiit)e, T)uine, cuirhne, ctvuinn, cuig^ 
•oinlleos, &c. (Craig). 

90. When Hi is followed by a protected liquid, or by 
b, rti, 5, t), + a vowel or liquid, the " u " remains a mere 



glide, but the " i ' 


' is lengthened to i. 




niuirhnex^C 


t)tii'6e 


-Dlige 


*0|Auim 


rtige 


fuim 


Itiibe-AnnA 


fuit!)e 


tuige 
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buitie-Ati b|Mii$e-An pui^^le-Ad 

Suitie muinncitv puinnfeog 

cuirhne ct\iOfctiit)e fc^-Attii'Oe 

For longer list refer to § 72. 

The " 1 " of " ui " is short in f ceAtui-ote, citiofcuixjce, &o., the t 
not being a vowel or liquid. 

(a) bui-be-At =t)xvo6 ) ,, 

>• Minister. 
bui'6e-AC-Af=l)Ao6Af) 

Amuig=Amui in Connaught, but ^mu in Munster. 

(Second syllable stressed in both cases). 

10. 

91. In the digraph lo, when under tonic accent, " i ^' 
is the vowel, o the glide, except in the cases mentioned 
below (Ulster, Munster, Connaught) : — 



51 011x3^ 


pionn-A 


Sion-Ainn 


CjMOf 


tlOf 


pier 


fllOf 


biO|\ 


mion 


5IOCA 


miofC-Aif 


pionn-A 


piOfC-Al 







fioUA = f 1 O Ux\. 

92. When 10, under tonic accent, is followed by a 

labial or a guttural, the " 1 " becomes a glide, and " o " 

the vowel (Ulster, Munster, Connaught). 

liob-Atv tiob-A|Anx\6 fioc 

fiop-A pioc lotTiAit^e 

tiom ftio6c t^io6c 

ciocp^T) ciob[\AiT) tnio6^i|\ 

fciob 5ti05A|\ 

Also biolx^tv and (|:)iolx\fv. 

5II 0Cx\f = 5II OC>Af . 
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98. lo, under tonic accent, followed by a protected 
liquid = iu in Desmond, and ou in Desi. 

lompuig pionn lom^^tA 

ionnc>Aoiti cionncuig lon^n^^ ( = un>A) 

lonniAAic (6f)cionn p|Aionnf-A 

Eeferto§66. 

94. 10*6 and log = i + " o " glide (Connaught and 
Munster). 

10*611^ ClOtil-AIC 10t)bxMt\C 

W6M. •OlOg-AtCAf T)10g|AA1f 

'DlOgt-A P10g>At^ biotas 

t)iot)bA piot) bio-CsAcb 

The " 1 " is naturally long in jtioJAin and "oi'ojtiAil. 

95. In 10 UNSTRESSED, " 1 " is tlie vowel and " o " 
the glide — e,g,, C10C65, miocds, fciot)6t, cion6l, 
iom-Antiit!)e, giobd^A^, &c. Uiom^in = comAin (i.e., 
broad c). 

1on-A*o = ineAT) (old Ir. m^v) ; cionnuf = conup 

(cA+ionnuf). 

O1. 

96. The digraph 01 has three distinct sounds, viz. : — 

(1) o followed by a slender consonant. 

(2) 1 preceded by a broad consonant. 

(3) e preceded by a broad consonant. 

It is very difficult to formulate definite rules to direct 
the student which pronunciation is to be given in a 
particular case. The following, however, may be of 
some assistance : — 

(a) After gutturals (including l), or when followed by 
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two difierent consonants (one may be silent owing to 
aspiration) the pronunciation is generally o. 

fcoil coifoe coif tDoipc 

loic poipbte coicCe-Ann 'ooilge^f 

lOlfC fOllt)HA T)0llt)1|A \)0\tZ 



(6) When followed by \< or another consonant and 
slender vowel the sound is usually i in Munster, but in 
Connaught the pronunciation is e in almost all cases, 
excepting rule (a). 



foinexMin 
coinne 

C01|\ 



C01|A 01|\ 

|\oili5 •ooine-Ann 

oileAfh-Ainc foi|\ 



poiiveAnn 

oiT)e 

foimif 



(c) In many words rules (a) and (6) will conflict, the 
pronunciation is then variable. In the following list 
the letters in brackets give the soimd of the oi : — 



goile (o or i) 

01F15 (o, e) 
cfoiT) (o, e) 

ctAOice-Afin (e) 

coil (o, e) 

boif (o) 

oi|\e-AT) (1, e) 

poiCin (o) 



cfoife (1, e) 
501*0 (1, e) 

CfOlg (1) 

coin (1) 
coitle (1) 
tDoitie (e) 
oiDive (e) 
coi|\ce (o) 



ctvoitiCe (1) 
coice (o, e) 
glome (1) 
foite-A6 (o) 
boiCce (0) 
coifc^im (1) 
tvoirfi (e); C 
tvoim (1) ; m 



97. 01 followed by a protected liquid =1 in Desmond, 
but t in Desi. 

colli coimpg foimpe clomn moill 

Eefer to § 72, 
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(a) 01 = t, in lAOinnc, 'ooirfiin,* poigne, -poigix), 
lex^c-oi-Cfve, coicti'6e-Af. 

98. oit) and oi$ (not final) =i (usually). 
qAOit)e oit)Ce oit)e>An 
Cioitxie ifcoi-66e jit^oiT^e 

99. 01 UNSTRESSED = unstiessed e, or i. 
oile-dn oile-Afh^inc o\\^e^ri\r\A6 
oi-oe-AciAf (§ 52 (4)) oit^e-A^c-Af 

eo 

100. In this digraph the " o " is always the vowel, 
and, except in a very small number of words, gets its 
long sound — i.e., 6 (except in Ulster). The e is a very 
audible glide (resembling the English sound of " y "). 
The " e " is not heard when initial, or when it follows f . 
In Ulster " e " is likewise the glide, but the " o " = 
" " in " lord;' " adorn;' &c. (§ 12 (c)). 



ceo 


beo 




ceo 


-oeo 


ceofAA 




Gog-An 


eoUf 


feoT) 




ceol 


fCOl 


•oeotv 




feom[\A 


peotA 


leop 




puifeos 


•ofireos 


eot 




Seob-AT) 


(a) The " " 


is short in -oeoci, 


eo^-Aifj 


, f eo, anc 



Connaught, fcomtu. As there are very few words in 
which the digraph eo is pronounced short, it is not 
necessary to mark the " o " long. 

* In Desmond bn and mn often produce the sound of tij — e.g., 
Suibne=Suin5e; Doimin, quasi -ooimn =dhmg; Aibni =11151 ; 
jAibni = 511151. 
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CC 



101. In this digrapli the " i " is always a glide, and 
u " in the vowel ; so that its sound is simply « (short) 

preceded by a slender consonant (Ulster, Munster and 

Gonnaught). 

inniub.tTI.7 SiuMn 
innii 

AG. 



int)! 



(pr.inniub,m.7 
(pr.inniu, C. ) 



atig(g=t>inm.) 



102. This digraph has simply the sound of 6 preceded 
and followed by a broad consonant. After labials the 
sound resembles " we." 
AOf bx^of 

5-AOl Cx\0t 

tD-AOf 5>A0t 

m-AOl b-AOgx^l ( = t)>AOl) 

p-AObxVf ( = |:-A0^\) Aot) 



Aonxvt^ 

fxVO|A 
C-A06 

ni>AO|A 

P-AO|\ 

f-AOt-A|A 

-AOfC-A 

Uog 



5tx\Ot) C>AOt) 

Aon -Aon-A6 

X\0t 'O-AOt 

X)AOt C-A0[\ 

but c-AOf\A=ctiife. 

In Ulster ^o is pronounced like 6 in German, but li 
is also frequently heard. 

103. This digraph has not quite so open a sound as 
the " ^ " in " I-ah," " t)>An," &c., nor so flat a sound as 
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the " a " in Maggie (i.e., the long souild of the first c-aoI 

vowel, § 12 (a)). The " e " shows that the preceding- 

consonant must be slender. 

fle-Afi oite^n miUe-An 

cife>^n CAifte-An cine^t 

milfe-An (§144) Se-Ati 

coime>A*o = cimd'o (§ 12). 

104. When e^ is followed by t) or g it is pronounced 
a (§ 12) or A. 

btie^g btAe-^gt>A(ic me^t!)on 

me-AtxiAinc fple<A'6cAf cne-At) 

6 A or eu. 

105. Both these digraphs represent the same sound, 
and the first one (i.e., 6^) has been adopted by the 
Gaelic League as it represents the sound of the digraph 
in Connaught and in Ulster — yiz,, 6 followed by a broad 
glide ; and as eu does not denote the Mimster sound 
better than 6>a, 6-a should be accepted as the standard 
speUing. 

(a) In Munster the sound is generally i-e-A — i.e., the 
long sound of ! followed by the sound of ex\ in pe-AjA, 
texMi, be-Afi, &c. There is practically equcd stress on the 
two vowels T-e-A. 

m6>A|\ P^-AtA t6>Af 

6ax)a6 •o6>An 6-A*OAn 

"pe-At) t)6>Af biAeAfi 

(6) Before gutturals, labials, and I, the sound varies 
between i-e^ and i--A (second -a in c-ap-aU), while there 
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18 a tendency to put the tonic accent on the second 
vowel. 

bfA^As S^Atn-df 

SA-Cmonn (SAinon) ; often pronounced yAtnon. 

In "o^x^s and c^at) the stress on the second vowel is 
very marked. 

(c) When grammatical inflections are added the 
sound usually = 6 — e.g., m^Ap (= mi-e-Aj^), but 
m4xV|\-Ann-A (= m6-|tAnn>A), also spelled m^it^e-AniiA 
p^-A-opAt) (= p^-caC), &c. 

» 

106. Ae=6 preceded by a broad consonant ; as the e 
in this digraph is always long it is unnecessary to write 
a fIneAt) on it. 

lAe c|iAen 5'^^^''^^^^ 

J^etieAlA^ (5ao-6aIaC) ACjA (broad |\) 

ei. 

107. In Modem Irish the vowel e occurs only at the 
end of words — e.g., DAile, ni6, tile, f eAmttCise, &c. : in 
all other positions the digraph 6i is used instead of 6, 
and 61 instead of e. The normal sounds of 6i and ei 
are exactly those of 6 and e respectively (§ 12, c, rf, e). 

When ei (stressed) is followed by -t, S» ^> "^ * 
YQwel or liquid ; or by a protected liquid the dipqtqonq 
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Ei IS PRODUCED (§ 68). In Desi ni, in addition to the 
above, produces this diphthong. 



ei'OeAn 




pei-Oil 






leige^f 


teige-ApA6 




mei-CiiA 






mefOg 


tneit)peA6 




eiblin 






Speirr 


tDeime^f 




Seirhpe^t) 










For 


longer list refer to 


§ 


68. 





108. In the following words ei is pronounced " i " in 
Munster. 

X)eipip '6einex\f ceine 

neiT) r^ei5 pmeisin 

peicpnc gein meitit 

•oettnex^p tneipnex^cb, peite-Atfi 
teinti=tint!) or tenb. 
Iei5ific=li5inc or leosAinc (eo short, § 100 (a)). 

(a) In Ulster ei=i in the following words : meifce, 
5f\eim, eite beipc, ceitpe, leigim, "oeirheAf, seirhpe-At) 
(Craig). 

109. In the following words " i " is pronounced like 
" e," in Munster :— 

licip (=leicip), licipeAci, liceAptiA, cinne^f, -pile. 

1A. 

110. In the digraph i^, i is always the stressed vowel, 
and gets the full sound of i (§ 12), whilst the ^ is always 
unstressed, and consequently equals the second a in 
'' c^pxMl." (M. U. & C). 
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piAtl fl-AT) Mt) 

fixvt^ fi-Atfi U^m 

T)i-A t)iA'6 miAn 

(a) X)i-A (used witli tuAin, ni-3^i|tc, &c.)=t)6. 

(6) In the phrase ''t)ia be^t-A-f-d/* "oixv = '06. 

(c) Ci-A is pronounced (and now usually written) c6. 

111. In this digraph, as in the last, both vowels are 
distinctly heard, but " « " gets the stress of the voice, 
and has its long sound — ^viz., u ; a has its unstressed 
value (M. U. and C). 

cuAn 

fUAf 
ClUAf 

cua6 
(a) ViA in surnames = (u in Kerry, sometimes) : 

I (6) In Munster u-din the words nti-At) and ntiA'6-A6c is 
pronounced 6: Opuit Aon fc^-Al nti-At) (=n6) xvgAC? 

112. The digraphs >^i, xxi, 61, 10, fli, and !« present no 
difficulty as the vowel carrying the fine-A* always 
gets its full long value, and the other vowel is (t m&te 
glide. 



gu^i 


puAti 


xMIUAf 


tU-At 


pu^ec 


UAf-At 


tl-A(iC-At\ 


t)tl-A6-Altt 


fCU-Ab 


(iU-At-Af 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Trigraphs. 

113. The following trigraphs are employed in Modern 
Irish — viz., e-^i, e-Ai, mi, u-ai, eoi, lui, Aei, and uio. 

114. This trigraph is employed to denote the long 
sound of the first c-aoI vowel — i.e., the " a " in 
" Maggie " (§ 12). As the " e " and " i " shew, it is 
both preceded and followed by a slender consonant. 

fte-Ain (fte-Ag-Ain) c-Aifte-din oite-Ain 

cince>^in cife-din mille-^in 

tnitfe-iSiin (§ 144) &eSm (6e-Ag-Ain) 

eAi. 

116. This trigraph represents the short sound of the 
previous one. It differs from e^ and ai (both of which 
also represent this sound) in the fact that it is both 
preceded and followed by a slender consonant. It 
occurs in very few words. 

5e-Aici|\e, meAis, ce-Aif (gen. of ce-Af, lit. form= 
ce-AfA); e-Aitvc (gen. of e>At\c), fe-Ai6 (gen. of 
fe-A6). 

1A1. 

116. In this combination the first " i " has its full 
value of 1, whilst the second '* i " has its unstressed 
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value. The only function of tlie a seems to be to 
denote in writing the separation of the two distinct 
sounds of " 1 ." 

ffvi-Ain |\Min fci4in 

b|\i>Ain 'li>Aimin 

(a) In Munster, 'oi-Ait:), and all the phrases got from 
this word, are usually pronounced "oi-es — e,g,, i n-oi-Ait) =« 
1 ni-eg. 

tlAl. 

117. The soimd of this trigraph is usually " u-i," the 
1 getting its unstressed value ; but the sound " ti-e '* 

s also heard. 

cu^in t^tui|i pu-Airti 

(o) In Ulster and Connaught uai followed by -6 or 
g is pronounced ii-i (like "ewy" in "efete^y"). In 
Munster the i would not be usually lengthened in such 
a case, but the t!) or g would be soimded as 5. 

cpuAit!), 1M15, nu-Ait!), buAit), (iii-Ait). 

(6) In the words f mii^in, pmuAince, fmti4inim, &c., 
the uAi =111 (u being a mere glide). They are now usually 
written fmxxoin, fmx\oince, &c. 

eoi. 

118. This trigraph in Connaught and Munster has 
always the sound of 6 preceded and followed by a 
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Blender consonant. The " e " glide is very marked, 
except when it is initial or follows f . 

In Ulster eoi is pronounced like the " o " in " ^ord," 
" adorny^ &c., preceded and followed by a slender 
consonant. 



beoif 


peoil 


Cecil 


F^oii\ 


neoin 


inneoin 


Woii\ 


Sleoice 


puinneois 


T)|Mfeoi5 


feoil 


bjAeoice 



119. This trigraph gets the sound of i, preceded by 
a broad consonant, in Connaught and Munster. After 
a labial the sound is like " wee." 

In Ulster, the sound is that of <ao in that province 
(viz., German o) followed by a slender consonant. 

fCAOil CAOil |:<Aoifi"oin 

xJ^oif Aoine Aoipe 

CAOi'oe •OAOine c^oin 

CAt-AoijA mx^oijA S^oite 

f<Aoi|Afe "OAOiiAfe AOi|A"oe 



120. In Munster, ao\ in the following words = e, 
preceded by a broad consonant. 



riAOi 


CA01 


P-AOlfe-Atfl 


nx^oirh 


pxxoi (slender p) 


f-AOl 


'0x^01 
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121. This tiigrapli = u preceded and followed by a 
slender consonant (Connaught, Ulster and Munster). 

fciuijA SitJif Siuife 

Smifcif ciuiii fuiin6it\ 

122. This trigraph occurs in only one or two words — 
e.g., Ae\\\ (= 6 + slender |a), the gen. of <Ae|A (broad |a). 

tlTo. 

123. This trigraph has been introduced into Irish 
writing only very recently. The Literary spelling of 
this trigraph is g^Ail (-aoi being employed later). The 
sound is i preceded by a broad consonant (§ 71). The 
final I is broad in Desmond (hence the spelling uio), 
but slender everywhere else, consequently the literary 
spelling gAil had better be retained. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that the 
termination -g^il is employed to form verbal nouns 
from many verbs expressing sounds made by the 
mouth and speech organs ; also from verbs expressing 
sudden actions. 



5l<AmgAil 


ftl-ASS-Alt 


pe-A-QgAil 


ftnusgAit 


fC|AeA"Og-All 


cAbgAil 


pufg^il 


t)|AA6gAlt 


5tA^5§-All 


•otvAtincgAit 


5055^1^ 


pUfpgxMl 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Combination ol the Consonants. 

The HELPiNa Vowel. 

124. There are certain combinations of consonants 
which do not coalesce, so that a short vowel (broad or 
slender, according as the consonants are broad or 
slender) must be pronounced between them. 

The following are the combinations which do not 
coalesce : — 

en n6 nb it^ 

15 Im Im \\{) 

pb fAS pn t\m 

|\tri \\6 nm tn 

50f\m ( = 50fA0tn) colm C^colom) T)e<\tA5 (rtesnoj:) 

5tii|\m ( = 5ui|\nn) cuilm( = cuilfm) DeijA^f =:-oei|Ai5) 

OfAm ^fAtn CoptriAC 

Ainm Ci.\|An copti 

■ooiAn Alt)v\ tDopb 

fe-A|AO feijAl!) F^^^l^S 

•pei|A5e cnoc cne<\p 

5n6 bxNlb *Oonti(!:c\-6 

•00|\6vV tnc\f\t!) .Mttie 

A\t:pu$vvt)* ( = v\(!"Apii) ^if\5ev\T) tnv\|A5;At) 

*x3ic|t«5A-6 before the words itroe, and AmAt«A6 is alwpys pro- 
nounced A|tg, this spelling might be adopted with advantage. 

a 
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125. There is always a helping vowel between |\ and n 
when the n is j&nal — e.g., cojaii, c-AjAn, "oopn, &;c. ; but 
when the n is not final the helping vowel does not 
usually occur. In this case the |\ is protectedy and the 
preceding vowel is lengthened — e.gr., •oe-At\nA, beAjMi-A, 
CAfnAt), &c. See § 73. 

126. A very short helping vowel is heard between 
all the consonants and slender \y : c|a6, b^eAg, bjMf , 
cjMOf , ufxi, ppe-At), siAMfi, Sfe-Af, t)t\ireo5. 

127. In Munster the termination {tA or te) of the 
verbal adjective (past participle) is often joined to the 
stem in verbs of the first conjugation ending in c, 5, 
c, and p, by means of a helping vowel. The helping 
vowel in these cases is invariably slender. 

The reason for this peculiarity is that the verbal adjective in 
these cases is formed on analogy with verbs belonging to the second 
conjugation. 



ActA (=<Acuite) 




ce-AptA (: 


= ce-Aptiite) 


me<Afctx3i (zztYiex? 


^rs^ite) 


CAgtA ( = 


■ZA^mte) 


neAifctA 




P-AlfCte 




Z^tZtA 




Dx\CtA 




gl-ACtA 




te^st-A 




The " «," which we 


have written with the helping vowel " 1," 


is a mere glide. 




• 





(a) There is usually no helping vowel in r«j;cA and vd^tA^ but 
there is in ceA-otA (usually spelled ceA'oui5te). 

128. In the following combinations one of the con- 
sonants is absorbed by the other, and a single con- 
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sonantal sound results. This must not be confounded 
with eclipsis, which happens only to the initial consonant 
of a word. 

*on = nn : c6AX)nA, Se-A'on-A, mAi'one. 

•Ot = U : CO-Ol-At), CO*OlAMm, ipO-OlA, tl0"0l-A15. 

In = it : olriA, coin a, -Ailne, -AilneAcic.- 
ngn = n : consn-drh, longn^. 

tns = t or n : Cu-Aitnge (in Co. Meath), pr. cu-Aile or 
cuxxine. 

129. When a word ends in -o, the -o is silent before an 
inflection beginning with c — e.g., cfxeiTJce, ct\ei"oceA|A, 
c^ATtzA, 'o\\u\x>zeA\\, soiTDce, •oe<\|ArhAT>c-A, feI■oce<^fv, 
fmei'oce, Cjioi'oceAfv. 

130. In Ulster, t5 or m final following a liquid (or vowels 
in monosyllables is silent, but it lengthens the helping 
vowel to li : ZA\\b (ca|\u), le-AnG (le^nu), 5Af\t) (s^^pu), 
m-Afb (m-AjAu), f e-AjAb (re^r«), ^^^ (l^-ii), cn^rh (c|\a-u)i 
ftl<At) (fU-u). 

Assimilation op Land tl. 

131. In Munster when l and n are followed by |a, they 
are usually assimilated and become silent, but, neverthe- 
less, a diphthong is developed in the preceding vowel. 

f c>Ann|AArh (= fCAbpArh or fc<^t^n-I\A'6). 
•oe-AU|A<Arh (= *oeA\bi\Arh or •oe^-|AArh). 
t)Ain[\io$Ain (=t)<At!)t\ion). 
•oeAlljx-Arhx^C ( = 'oe-At!)i\ii<!:). 
b^nlArh (=t)Abl-Arh). 
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132. As already explained the combination 115 in 
such words lon^, ling, fe-Ang, &c., is a simple con- 
sonantal sound, and should therefore be represented by 
a single character. In the following words, however, 
ng does not get its ordinary sound : — tAngAf (=t^nAf 
in Munster, t^xn^gAp in Connaught) ; longriA (M. = unA, 
C. = ionA); lon^AncAXf (M. = iinc-Ap, C.=ioncAf) ; longAn- 
za6 (M. = uncA6, C. = loncAC); pAijvpns (Des.=pA|\fe-A5 
or fAipping); consnAtti (== cutiArh) ; consAtiCAt 
( = cunc-A6); c<\|\pAin5 (Des.=CA\tApA5, CAjAt^c) ; -dtCtiin- 
51m (=At(!;uinim); cin[\lin5 (Des.=cuit^ti5). 

133. In Ulster when a word ends in ** n " and the 
following word begins with t), the o is pronounced n. 

Aon -ouine is pronounced x\on nuine 
peAn-*oume ,, ,, pe-Ati-nuine 

^\oti "oeo|\ ,. ,, ^on neo|\ 

PC rp, and pc. 

134. C, p, and c are always voiced (i.e., are pro- 
nounced 5, b, 1)) after y, except when they are final. 
The student may convince himself of this by placing 
the forefinger on the pharynx wliile pronouncing such 
words as : — pcoAi, yr. »L, ppApAti, &c., or the words 
school {y<^u\), speak (;iiic), &c. The vocal chords will 
be felt to vibrate for the consonant after r. 

As, however, pc. pp, pc is the usual* spelling, as no 

* Except in the case of p.s, which for some time has been the 
accepted spelling. As, however, yv and pb have never been usual 
it is illofjical to insist on retaining y^, while rejecting pb ai^d pt). 
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mistake can possibly arise by using them, (for the 
consonant after f can be kept unvoiced only by a 
strong efiort), and as they have been adopted as the 
standard spelling in "The Irish Text Society's 
Dictionary," it is better to let them stand, than to alter 
them to f5, fb, fo. 

rtln and Cn. 

135. In Connaught and Ulster the combinations tnn 
and cn are always pronounced m\\ and cfi. 

tnti^ is pronounced in Connaught and Ulster m\\A 
cnoc ,, ,, cpoc 

cno ,, ,, c\\6 

cnAtfi ,, j^ C|A^rh 

Effects of the sound of n. 

136. The various aspirated consonants, which get t^e 
sound of h — viz., t, f, p in terminations of verbs, and 
slender c, imvoice* the consonant beside them — i.e., 
they change the sound of Xy into that of p, v (f), tii) into 
]:, 5 into c, and -o into c ; they also unvoice the Uquids — 
e.g.y n^oni is pronounced nx^ov, but if -tA be added, the 
t ( = ii) unvoices the tri, and n^orritA is pronounced 

5x^otrh^l^ (=5c\op-A|\). leAt)tx^ ( = le^pA). 

liortitA ( = Uo|:va). *oeif\t)fiu|A (=-o|\e-'puf\). 



* When we say that a letter is unvoicedy we mean that the vocal 
chords do not vibrate for its production, and consequently the cor- 
responding voiceless letter is the result. See § 16. 
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ctAempe-At) ( = c|Aeice-A*o). f c|Aiobp-AT)(=fC|\!op-A'o). 

fC|A10t)t-A ( = fC|A!0px^). 

137. In such words as cja!, cixoigj'^fle-Af, &c., the 
liquids are voiced ; but they are not voiced in a t|t!, a 
tfoig, A f^e-Af, Ait|\ige, &c. 

138. A peculiar feature of Desmond Irish is that 
the letters which get the sound of ti suppress the slender 
vowels beside them, provided the slender vowel is part 
of a digraph or trigraph — e.gr., m-Ait is pronounced m^t, 
and consequently the plural form m-Aite is pronounced 

lYIAtA, CAlt = CAt, plAlt = plAt, flAlte-Af = ptAt-Af, 
*0|\0l6eA"0 = ■OjAOtA'D, "OOlCeAll = •ootAll, 'Ol6eAlt= 
*0iC0l,t *0A fl6eA'ot= *OAtA*0. 

AtAifx is pronounced Ait:i[\. 

These words ought not to be spelled as they are 
pronounced in Desmond, because the Desmond pro- 
nunciation of these words is very different from that of 
the rest of the country. 

Eclipsis. 

139. EcUpsis is the term used in Irish Grammar to 
denote the suppression of the sound of certain Irish 
consonants (when initial) by prefixing others ; both, 
consonants are written, but only the first — i.e., the 



* It is only when the p is sounded as li that it unvoices the preceding 
consonant. 

•f The sound of h is independent of the law CaoI te cAot. See § 49. 

J The literary spelling is t)a pcit) — i.e., slender "o ; but the "O is 
broad in both Munster and Ulster* 
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eclipsing one, is pronounced — e,g,, gc-ApAlt is pro- 
nounced gApAll. 

p is eclipsed by b 



c 


j> 


•o 


c 


>> 


5 


V 


>f 


b 


b 


91 


m 


X) 


99 


n 


E 


J> 


115 (onlyVis written.) 



140. In the Table of Consonants given in Chapter V. 
the letters p, c, and c occur in the first column, under the 
heading " Voiceless Stops," whilst b, t), and 5 are found 
in the second column — ^the *' Voiced Stops." p occurs 
in the third column under the heading " Voiceless 
Spirants," while b is in the fourth column — "Voiced 
Spirants." 

The eclipsing letters for b, t), and 5 (viz., m, n, ng) 
all occur in the fifth column — ^the " Nasal Liquids." 

141. Eclipsis may, therefore, be more scientifically 
defined as ^^The voicing of the initial consonant of an 
Irish word, if it be voiceless, or the nasalising of it, if it be 
already voiced.'' 

142. It has been already pointed out in the Irish 
Grammar that the letter " f " cannot be eclipsed — a fact 
that is still questioned by some writers. A glance at 
the Table of Consonants will show that there is a gap 
in column 4, where the sound of " z," — i.e., the voiced 
sound of j" f ," should occur. The voiced sound of " f " 
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does not occur in Irish, therefore the letter "f '• cannot 
be eclipsed.* We likewise stated in the Grammar that 
*' 5 " is eclipsed by " 115," although " n " is the letter 
used in toriting (both letters then getting the sound of 
" 115). A glance at the Table drawn up on phonetic 
principles shews that 5 is eclipsed by 115, not by n. 

Syncope. 

143. One of the characteristics of spoken Irish is the 
shortness of the words. Words of more than four or 
five syllables are seldom met with. The two methods 
employed in Irish for keeping the words short are 
Syncope and Metathesis. 

Syncope may be described as the telescoping of a 
word, whenever a grammatical inflection or a suffix 
00771 mencin^/ with a voird is added. A short vowel or 
digraph in the last syllable of a word of more than one 
syllable is usually elided and the consonants brought 
together whenever the word is lengthened. The 
bringing together of the consonants frequently results 
in one of them becoming silent (§ 128), or else a short 
helping vowel may develop. 

nu\;T)in gen. sing. = tn^i-one (pr. m-Ainne) 



Cv\r-^\ifv 


)• 


= c^xtp^C: (pr. cAtA\^^6) 


Olv\ntl 


)) 


= oln<\ (pr. oUa) 


Ol)Af|\ 


)» 


= oibj^e (pr. oibipe) 


col,^nn 


« t 


= coin A (pr. cotl^) 



* The sound of p is sometimes suppressed and c is prefixed | 
but z cannot be the edipsing letter of f , and moreover, this replacing 
of the sound of p does not follow the rules for Eclipsis (Irish Grammar 
§26). 
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folAif nom. pi. = foilfe (pr. foilfe, M.) 

T)0|\^f „ = T)oi|\fe (pr. t)6i|\fe, M.) 

innif pres. tense = innfim (pr. innfim, M.) 

co"OxMt ,, = co"otAini (pr. cotlAim) 

ofCxMl „ = ofctAim 

peAjA-Atfi-Ail abs. noun = pexxjA-ArhtACc 
xxoibinn „ = Aoibnexxf 

Metathesis. 

144. Metathesis is the transposition of letters or 
syllables in a word. Such transposition is common in 
Munster Irish, either to facilitate pronunciation, or 
else to prevent the development of a " helping vowel," 
and thus the words are kept short. 

cuisptir (pr. cuif^inc). ctiigrtonn^A^ (pr. cuifsion- 

peicpnc ^pr. PfS'^c). r\A6). 

z^^\y^^\'^r^z{'pT,^A^\\^\'^\t^z). milfe-A6c (milfeACc), mil- 

e-ASlAife (eA5;-Ailre). fe^n (mifle^n). 

'oeipbfmp {-ope-pijp). *oe<^tAt>|\^t:Alf\ (•0fAe-te^|A). 

CODAlCxX {=COX)lAZA= AltjAlJe (^iptl or -AltlfXl). 

t\yAtr\6nA (cjA-AntCnA).* -Aitnigitn (Aintim). 
cioiimuig (cpiomuig). fpiojAAT) (fptii-o). 

6onnA6 (tnoc). x^pfOl6l"o (-Afpol<3i*o). 

biOfAin (tDpe-An). 

* C|iAcn6nA, in Deai ; c|iAtn6nA in Kerry. 
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AbA, river, 60, 

AbAc, dwarf, 60. 

AbAitin, dat. of AbA, 60. 

AbjiAfi, song, 14, 60. 

ACA, at them, 57. 

A-oAinc, kindliDg, 67. 

A-oAfiCA, kindled, 67. 

A-6A|tc, a horn, 67. 

A-6A|tc65, a cornicle, 67. 

Ax)A\\z, a pillow, 67. 

A-oAf cA|t, a halter, 67. 

A-obAii, cause, 67 (note). 

Ax>tACAim, 1 bury, 67. 

A-omAt), timber, 67. 

A-otiACAim, I bury, 67. 

A-oriAim, I enkindle, 67. 

A-oitA-o, adoration, 67. 

A"6|iAini, I adore, 67. 

Ae|i, air, 106. 

A5, at, 57. 

AjAib, at ye, 85 (c). 

AJAiT), face, 67. 

AjAinn, at us, 72 (b). 

Ajuf, and, 52 (1). 

Aibij, ripe. 85. 

Aibne, rivers, 67. 

AibneACA, rivers, 67. 

A1C1, at her, 85 (a). 

Aige, at him, 85 (a). 

AigtiCAX), mind, 85. 

AijneAf , argument, 67. 

Aijte, of a face, 67. 

Aitne, beauty, 128. 

AitncACU, beauty, 128. 

AimleAf , disadvantage. 52 (6), 67. 

AimteifceATiiAil, lazy, 67. 

Aitnf 15, procure, aim at, 67. 

Aimp|t, time, weather, 67. 

Air»5eAt angel, 84. 



Ainm, name, 85, 124. 

Ainni|i, a maiden, 85. 

Aiji, on, on him, 85 (a). 

Aifie, attention, 85 (6). 

AijijeA-o, money, 124. 

(a|i) Aif, back (adv.), 85. 

Aifeiitje, resurrection, 52 (6). 

Aifce, a gift, 85. 

Aifiog, restitution, 52 (6). 

AifceAji, journey, 84, 85. 

Aiu, funny, 85. 

AiceA^A, places, 84. 

AiccAf , fun, pleasure, 85. 

Aitne, knowledge, 85 (6), 124. 

Aitnijim, I recognise, 144. 

Aittiije, repentance, 137, 144. 

AtbA, Scotland, 124. 

Am, time, 60. 

AmA-oAn, fool, 58, 

AmAnncA, pi. of Atn, time, 52 (2). 

AtriAin, only, 36. 

AtTiA|tc, sight, 60. 

AiTiAf, a mercenary, 60. 

AniAfrA|i, bark (of a dog), 60. 

AmtAi-o, thus, 60. 

AihitAn, a song, 14, 60. 

Ani|tAf, doubt, 60. 

Amu-OA, astray, 69. 

Amtnj, outside, 69 («). 

An, the, 56. 

AnAtt, over (to this side), 60. 

Anbtiuit, broth, 52 (6). 

AfjfA, terror, 20 (e). 

Ann, in it, 60. 

AnnpA, beloved, 60. 

Annf Acr, dearness, 60. 

Ann fin, there, 55, 

Annfo, here, 55. 

Annf u-o, yonder, 55. 



dnonn, over (to that aiile), <>6. 
iinuaf, doirii (from above). 111. 
^\o^, Hugh, 102. 
aoibmn, pleosaut, 36 (e), 143. 
flo-bnesr, pleaanre, 36 (e), 143. 
^oire, Friday, 119. 

lon,'oD«,'l0i.' 
dol, lime, 102. 
donAt, a fair, 103. 
AonAft, Kloiie, 102. 
-flonjur, AonghuH, 71. 
AOf, peotile. folk, 102. 
■aorr.i, iiged, 102. 
ApfoLoi-o, AbBolutioii, HJ). 
All, our. 31 
A|tAn, bread, S3. 



Ap6«ii, c 



1 ola. 
ni. (i». 



., liii:h, 33. 



■n. H. 



'6 (//}. 



Ape, Arihuh, 33. 

Aro'l.arni-piit. .58 (5). 
AC, asuettj.g, 33. 
ArAi|i, father. l.'iH. 
AUfuinse, reqiiiBt, lS-2. 
Ac^uiiij;nn. I itqni-t-t, I.W. 
Atiiui;AT), chanye 124. 
ACt.^, Bworeii. 127 
atciiiiTf, weariiiesK, aoi 
52 (6). 

Da. co,vb. 33. 
biljot;, doll, o!*. 
b.io, fiindnmce, 33, 
bdcuA, hinderod, 127. 
1.ac.»<^, lame, a lieHtl"'', -iv \i 
bacAij, gen. of b.M-AiNSa (4 
bACAKn, (he) hitideL's, 51*, 
bATi, affection, 3B (^). Lx. 
biw, boat, 33. 
bA-oopo, of a boatman, .)>*. 
bA-ob, raven, 30 (J), 07. 



bA^un, bacou, 68. 

bAiT)in, a little boat, 43, 52 (3). 

bAiL, blessing, 86. 

bAile, town, 85 (t), 86. 

bAileo^Aitt, you will gather, 

37 (a). 
bAiLijte, gathered, 77. 
bAiLl, of a Limb, 85 (c). 
bAin, gea maao. ol bin, white, 

24 
bAin, cut, take. 8S (c). 
bainne, milk, 86. 
bainttioJAn. queen, 52 (6), 131. 
bninciieof, widow, 67. 
bflLb, dumb, atammering, 124. 
bnU, limb, 60. 
b*lLa,w&ll, .52(1). 
bin, nhite 33. 
b.MibA. one of the anoient unmes 

tor Irelai,<i, : 6 (<(), 63. 
bAnnlAiii, cubit. 1.11. 
b-MicvA'c, woman-folk. 60. 
binuT.t;, wliit-n, 52 (2). 
bjoSA, d.iiig-r. 102. 
I>.^u^, fonlishuess, 102. 
b.x.t, sil'v, 102. 
r>.^1i, your, Mlc). 
bAj-ii, i'.p. 73. 
b.\,TfuS, »grip-58. 
b.^r. de^ilh, 33. 
b-r- palm of '1ifhnDr1,33. 
bA|A, plumlof bar. 5S 
■■eAM.ee. 83 (r). 
b^.^S lilt e. 8,1 ("). 
be..sJ", few, .53. 



lUtil. 1 



,h). 



.n,vc, bl.-HBii,g,62(4j. 
nniiii;. anhite, bleas, 62 {i). 
in.-,'iig-ip. 73. 



(lUir. 






,73. 



beim, a Htroke. 33, 
beipbeAti, huiliiig, 63. 
beijic, two iiersoua, lOB (o). 
beo, alive, 30, 100. 
beoif, beer, 118. 
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bi, be, 33, 36. 

biA"6, food, 110. 

binn, melodious, 72. 

bio-obA, a foe, 94. 

bio"65, start, 94. 

biot>5AC, sprightly, 94. 

biotA]i, water cress, 92. 

bio|i, a spit, stake, 91. 

biO]iAn, a pin, 53, 144. 

bi-Q, they are, 33. 

bim, I am, 33. 

bi]i, you are, 33. 

biceAmriAc, rascal, 62. 

blA-om, flame, blaze, 67. 

blA-om-AtitiAc, boastful, 67. 

blAif , of taste, % 

blAr>nT)Aii, flattery, 60. 

bliA-oAin, year, 77. 

bo, cow, 33. 

box)A|t, deaf, 64. 

bo-6|iAT), deafening, "bother- 
ing," 36 {a). 

bo5. soft, 33. 

boicu, poor, 48, 96 (a). 

boip, dat. of bop, a palm, 96 (c). 

boiujiin, a Jitile road, 26 (/). 

bol5, a belly, 76. 

bonn, sole of tlie foot, 66. 

t)6fiATriA, Boru. 62. 

bojtb, violent, 124. 

bo)iT), a table, 73. 

b|iv\c5;Ail. croaking, 1*23. 

bpADAti, a salmon, 52 i3 , 53. 

bp >rui|iA-6, tri[)od, 131. 

(50) h\\'\t for ever, 40 (a). 

b e.\^, a lie, '05 I'O- 

b|te.At^, tine, 104. 12fi. 

bpeA5,CA. r, fineness, beauty. 104. 

bfteAn, foul->melling, 105. 

b|ieiteATrinAf\ judgment, 52 {a), 
62. 

bpeoi'T))re sick. 118. 

b]iiA'>.it;, gen. of l)p An.\r, 
OBiien 

btiiAr^p. a w rd, 36 (//)• 

bpij;, substance, vigour. 38.. 

bpip, bre:ik. 126. 

bpirim, I break, 12 (7). 

bfioj;, a slice, 33. 

bpomAc, a colt, 58. 



b|t6in, gen. of b]i6n, sorrow, 24. 

b|tonii, bestow, 64. 

b|tontiCATiAf, a present, 64. 

b|i«i5eAn, fight, 90. 

buACAitt, a boy, 111. 

buA-OA, of victory, 67 (rf). 

buAi-6, victory, 117 (a). 

buAit, strike (v). 

buAitfeA|i, some one will strike, 
48. 

buAitceA|t, some one strikes, 48. 

buAlAX), act of striking, 38 (e). 

bui-oe, yellow, 72. 

bui-ocAC, thankful, 90 (a). 

bui-ocACAf , thanks, 90 (a). 

bui-ocAti, a company, 72. 

bui-oeAii cfluAJ,. a host, 21 (e). 

buile, madness, 89. 

buitte, a blow, 89. 

bum, dat. sing, of bo, a cow, 24. 

buiji-o, gen. of bo]i-o, a table, 73. 

bun, charge of ; a foundation, 33. 

butiA-oAp, foundation, 67 (d). 

butiA-oApAC, original, substan- 
tial, 67 (d). 

bup, your, 36 (c). 

CAbAip, help, 60. 

CAbJAiL, babbling, 123. 

cA-o, what 33. 

CA-OAin, a mug, 67. 

ca-oaI, a rind. 67. 

CAT) ATI, a wild goose. 67. 

cAibitjil, a chapter. 86. 

c.Ai-opeATTi, ncquaintance, 86 

c.mIL, lose, 67 

CAillevMiiAin, lose (verbal noun), 

21 (rf). 62. 
CAillim, I lose. 52 (2). 
CAillpeAT), I shall lo.se, 67. 
c.mH re, lost. 67. 
CAillreAT, de tnift ve 67. 
CAitne, crookedne- 8, s5 (<•). 
CA'Tinc. talk, 67 
cAi]i-oe, friend-. re-;pite, 73. 
CAiffoeAp, friend-liip, 84. 
CAipT^eAr, rocky. 86. 
CAipe, a stream. 86. 
CAipeAl. a pile, 86. 
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cAifteAiti, castles, 114. 

CAiftcAn, castle, 103. 

CAif mi]ic, combat, 86. 

CAit, throw, 86. 

cAiteAm, act of throwing, 38 ('-)• 

CAlAt)A|i, mantel-piece, 62. 

cAtlcA]i, coulter, 60. 

cAtn, crooked, CO. 

CAtiATTiAin, dialect, 62. 

CAtincAU, anger, 60. 

CAtinulAc cranky, 60. 

CAOC, blind, 102. 

CAocf|i6nAi5e, nasal twang, '5. 

CA01, a way, 120. 

CAOin, lament, 119. 

CAot, slender, lo2. 

CAol rf]\ut, a. slender stieam. 

21 {€). 

CAojt, a berry, 102. 

CAO|iA. a sheep. 102. 

CAO|iAC, of a filieep, 102. 

CAP All, a horse. 52 (1). 

CApAiLl. of a horse, 88. 

CA|t, wliere (before past tense ).3;i 

CAftA, a friend, 58. 

CA|tt)All, H carol, 62. 

CA|in, a heap, 76. 

CA|in^im, I slaughter, 73. 

CA|inAt), slaughter, 73. 

CA|i]iAi5, a rock, 26 (g). 

CA|i|iftar, a carouse, 63. 

CAjtiiJAf, Lent, 71. 

CA^, turn, 33. 

CAf, a case, 33. 

CAf Afi, a path, 52 (3), 53. 

cAfos, a coat, 58. 

CAfUji, a hammer, 52 (3). 

CAU, a cat, 33. 

CACA^, warlike, 52 (a). 

CAtAiji, a city, 143. 

CAtAOi]i, a chair, 52 (a), 119. 

ce, who, 33. 

ceAcc, a lesson, 83 (c). 

ceAX), first, hundred, 82, 105 (h) 

ceAX)nA, same, 128. 

ceADUA, hundreds, 129. 

ceAX)CA, permitted, 127 (</). 

ccAiiA, already, 37 (h). 

ceAfijAil, bind, 83 (c). 

ceAtin, a head, 60. 



6eAtiti6ctA, you would buy, 
37 (a). 

ceAtirif A, meek, 60. 

ceAnncA|i, district, 60. 

CcAfin cSAile, Kiusale, 21 (c). 

ceApuA, thought, 127. 

ceA]ic, a hen, 82. 

ceA]ix), a trade, 73. 

ceA|i|it)A6, a gambler, 63. 

ceAC]iATiiA, a quarter, 62. 

ceile, a spouse, 37. 

ceill, sense (dat.), 33. 

ceim, a step, 33, 37. 

ceijfoe, of a trade, 73. 

ceic|ie, four, 108 (a). 

ceo, fog. 100. 
I ceol, muRic, 37, 100. 

ceolmA|i, musical, 6^ (a). 
I ci<\, who, 110 ( ). 

01 All, sense, 1 10. 

Gill, a church. 72. 

cim, I see, 37. 

cmeAl, kind, sort, 103. 

cinn, of a head, 37. 72. 

(op) cionn. over, above, 66. 

oontiAf, how, 95. 

cionncA, crimes, 66. 

cionncA6, guilty, 66. 

cionnctiij, offend, 66. 

C10C65, a left tiand, 53, 95. 

01 pin, a chip of wood, 58. 

cipeAn, a basket, 103. 

cipeAin. of a basket, 114. 

ciuin, quiet, 121. 
I ciutriAif, an edge, 69. 
I clAt>|iA, a mantelpiece, 60. 
i clAT6Ai|ie, a rogue, 67. 
I clAi-oeAfii, a sword, 87 (6). 

cleATTinAp, a marriage alliance, 
60. 

clip, a start, 33. 

clipce, clever, 68. 

CI05, a bell, 33. 

clofoeATTi, a sword, 72. 

cloinn, dat. of ctAtin, children 
72. 

co|ix)A, a cord, 73. 

clop, a close, 33. 

clu, fame, 33. 

cluAp, an ear, 111. 



cLiii), a covering. 33. 

cluT5, of ft clock, 89, 

cLuicce, aganie, 89. 

cnim, a bone, 130,135. 

CTiBA-u, Bivound, 104. 

cnear, akin, 124. 

CHOC. ahiU, 124,135. . 

cnuic, hills. 89. 

cno, ft nat. 135. 

cooj, goo, of cuiT), portion. 5S. 

coT)aiL, Bleep <v.). 143. 

co'jaIco, slept, 144. 

COT) anna. plu. of cuio, portion, 

38. 
cooloim, I sleep. 128. 
co^uDaf, cooaoience, 62. 
coicci^ejf a fortnight, 97 (n). 
ioiTice, «vef 98. 
coiLeiii!:. a cock, 52 (4). 
coiLij, oockB, 52 (4), 
coiU, awQod, 12, 73. 
coiiLe, of a wood. 5,96 (t.)." 
coillce. woods, 75. 
toimceansail., a. bond, 62 (6). 
co.meao, keep, 103. 
coiThe«pcA)i, a conflict, 52 (6). 
coiiiinieaf, comparison, 52 (6). 
coirtif IS, limit, v., 97. 
Coin, hoands. 90 (c). 
cOinjoaLl, condition. 71. 
comne, expectation, 90 (i). 
■ 3. 96 (6), 



oipce. c 
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coif. dat. ot cop, ft foot. 96 (n). 

coircetm, step, 96 (e). 

coipje, a jury, 90 (a), 

coicieann, usual, 83 {<), 96 (a). 

colann, the body, 143. 

cot&ot'i ''o'fl. 63. 

coll, a hazel, 64. 

colm, a dove, 124. 

cotna, of the body, 128. 

comaCtr, power, 6~>. 

(i sjcomaimriit, oontemporane. 

ouBly. 52 (6). 
comaiiieam, counting, 52 (6). 65. 
comailile. ftdvice,S2(6), 65. 
com gap, near, 66. 
comtorcai), a conflagration, 52 

(6). 



coiiinui'oe, a dwelling. 65. 
compac, a fight, 65. 
coriifia'6, converaation, 65. 
comutir*. neighbour, 62 (6). 6.7. 
conT:at,cae. helpfal, 132. 
conjnam, lieip, 128. 132. 
tonnaic, saw (3rd sing.), 88. 
Connac, I saw, 144. 
conn Dae. county, 66. 
tonncaCaiitc, tlanger, fiO. 
coiinca6a|itrac. dairfieroua, 66. 
confcibLa, a constable. 66. 

cop, a stir. 33. 

copoin, ft crown, 52 (3), 63. 

copn. ft goblet, 124. 

cor, * foot. 33. 

cor*, pl"- o' cofi SS. 

coca, a coat, 68, 

cpat, a tftlon. 33. 

cpainn, trees. ;!5 (o), 

cpann, tree. 60. 

C|ie, soil, earth, 126. 

cpeat, plnndef, S3 ('■)■ 

cpear^p "' * he]t, -82. 

cpeiDeamain, believing. 62, 

cpeiDeann, (be) believes, 84. 

Cf eitipea-o, I shall believe. 13i'i. 

cpemce, believed (p, part,). 



cpioruuiDB, a ohriitian, 
■cndna, valiant, 38 (/). 
cpoiceann, akin. 96 (<■). 



cpom, bent, 64. 
C]i6n, awarthy, 3h. 
cttonAn, hnmniing, 58. 
cpor, ft cross, 38. 
cpopca. perverse, 58. 
cpoc, shape, beauty, 33. 
cpub, paw, 33. 
cpuai-6. hard, 117 (a), 
cpuinn, round, exact, 72. 
cuaC, ft stack. 111. 
euaLar, 1 heard. 111. 
coan. a harbour. 111. 
cii, a honnd, 33. 
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CUA1-6, went, 117 (a). 

cub, a hen-coop, 33. 

cujAib, towards ye, 69. 

6u5ATn, towards me (C), 37 [d). 

dujAiTi, towards me (M.), 69. 

6«5AC, towards you, 69. 

cuibe, becoming, 36, 72. 

cuibeAf AC, middling, 72. 

cuix>. a portion, 89, 72. 

cuilm, of a dove, 89. 

cuiTTine, recollection, 90. 

Cuinn, of (Jon, 72. 

cuiji, put, 89. 

cui|teA-6, an invitation, 38 (d). 

cuipte, vein, 89. 

cut, the poll of the head, 33. 

cuniA, sorrow, 69. 

cumA, a shape, a way, 58. 

CumAill (Finn Mac), Cumhaill, 

69. 
curiiATij, narrow, 69. 
cum-OAC, covering, 69. 
cunrouij, cover (v.), 69. 
cu|i|iAC, a bog, 53. 
cu|icA|i, put (auton. pres.), 58. 
cucAc, tierce, 69. 



X)a, two, 33. 

■OAb \c, vat 60. 

x)A'OA, a jot, 58. 

x)Aill, blind 'gen. masc.V 85 (c). 

■oAinjeAti, tirm. 85. 

ODaLai?;. o'Dtily. 38 ('/). 

■o.aIL. blinrl, hO 

■oAlcA, as for, 21 (ft). 

•OAn, poem. •^•<. 

■OAriA, bold, 58. 

"Oatiaii, Dane. 58. 

•0A01. fool li'». 

■OAoine, people. I '9. 

•OAoitM'e. slavery, 111). 

t)Aol, beetle. 102. 

•OAop «leai\ 102 

T)Att, by (ill Hweari"j:), 33. 

■OAC, a colour. 40 (or). 

■OACAC. comely, 52 (a). 

■oA^<^, date. 58. 

T)e, of God, 33. 

DCAj;. . . . teen (ten). 105 (/>). 



DeAlbAp, poverty, 63. 
T)eAlt|iAni, appearance, 131. 
T)eAlt|iAniAc, apparent, 131. 
T)eAriiAti, spirit, demon, 60. 
DeAii, do, make, 105. 
T>eAtiAni, act of making, 38 (e). 
T)eA|i5, red, 124. 
T)eA|iniAX), forget, 63. 
T)eA]iniAX)CA, forgotten, 129. 
DeAjinA, palm of hand, 73. 
■oeA|ib]iAtAi|i, brother, 144. 
■oeAp, pretty, right hand. 
x)eiFi|i, hurry (n.), 108. 
x>eitrieAf , shears, scissors, 68 (6), 

107. 
T)einiin, certainty, 68 (a). 
x)einineA6, certain, 68 (a). 
Deimntjce, certain, 68 (a). 
•oeineAf, I did, 108. 
x)ei]ibp«|t, sister, 136, 144. 
-oei|t5, gen. masc. of T)eA)i5, 

124. 
•oeitneAf, hurry, 108. 
(50) x)eo. for ever, 100. 
x)eoc, a drink, 100 (a). 
x)eo|i a tear, 100. 
•OiA, God. 110, 1 10 (a). 
■oiAbAl, devil. 77. 
■o«Af)A, divine, 88 (f). 
■01A1-6, afte?'. ll*> (a). 
x)'AmAiti, obscurity, 77. 
■oiceALL, one's best endeavour, 

49, 138 
■oi-ceAnnAim, I behead, 6*i (6). 
Tjil fond, 33 
x)iLe. deluge. 58. 
■oioj^AlcAf. revenge 94. 
•oio^^'Ail, injury. 94. 
■oio^Ia, indignation. 94. 
•010 j;pA«p, arduur. 94. 
•oiolmAnAr, a hireling, 6:^. 
DiombAT), sorrow. 19 (6 52 (6). 
■oLaoi. a curl. 23. 
oLArAC, ••urly, 2 (a), 
■oli.se, law. 23 72. 
■oLij;re, laws, 77. 
■oluc compact, 23, 69. 
■06. to or for him. S'^, 
■ooK caII. a grudge, inhospi- 

tabliness, 37, 13^. 



■DoilBip, gloomy, 8ftd, 3<i (e), 

■Doajejr, affliction, 71, 83 (e), 

96 (a), 
noim.n, deep, 73(al, 97 (a), 
■ooimne, (leptli, 97 (a), note, 
■ooine.inti, bad weather, 96 (6). 
■ooijie, a. wood, 96 (e). 
Doifire, doors, 73, 143. 
■O01J1C, pour, 98 (a). 
-doLaii, small creek, 5H. 

■DO -mop Be a, immortal, 52 (6). 

■ooihar, world, 64. 
■DombUr. gall. ]8 (*), 52 (S|. 
'DonA, nnfortLiiiate 58. 
■DoflAr. misfortaue, 58. 
■oonn, brown, 64. 
Tioiior. door. 11 (i). 52(1). 
■ootica, dark, 76, 124. 
■uOTin,Bst, 124. 



-opant 



.« (5), t 



L humming, snarl, 



■opanncjoil, snarling, 123. 
■otieam, tribe, 60, 
Tjiiipeos, a briar, 100, 126. 
■ojiot bad, 37 U). 
■o|ioiiea-D, bridge. 37, 138. 
-otiom. a back. 64, 
■o]ioma, of a back, 58. 

T]]ionn, Lump on the back, 6 
■opuiDce, closed, 129. 
-D|iuim, a back, 72, 
-out, black, 36. 
■DiiDo, pi. o£Tiub.69. 
'Oubj.i)ic. said, 69. 
tiu&dtic, I said, 69. 
DiiBlinr, 1 said, 69. 
■Doibe, IjIstkuenB, 36, 72. 
ouiUeaDofi, foliage, 62. 
■omtleos, a leaf, 89 (a), 
■ouine, person. 89. 



. sea. 
brown, 72, 



-oiin, shut, a fort, 3 



of 



Tiiinanii,(he)shutB,5a. 

■DuiicA, closed, 5S. 

-uu|i, hard, 33. 

■Ducacap. Iiereditaiyinstioot, 6 

■Dutaij, a country, estate, 69. 

iout|i4dc, zeal, 69. 

onttiafuaf, zealous, 69. 

€ai>at, cloth, 105. 
eauan, forehead, lft5. 
ea^ap, arrangement, 83 (c). 
eajU, few, 83 <c). 
easLaij-. church, 83 fc). 
easlaire, o( a church, 144. 
eat-a, aBwan.8B(rf). 
eaUwa, acieiice 67 <(/). 
eaiic, uoy animal of the co 
kind, 11-5. 
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eiBlin, Eileen. 68. 
ei-6eati, ivy. 68, 107. 
e.gin (a.), certain, 21 (d). 
e.Le, other, 108 (a). 
^in, birds, 33. 
eipe, Ireland, 58. 
«it(i5"",l arise, 68 («). 
eipje, riEing, *8 <a), 70. 
(>iliior,<lst. of^ipe, -58. 
eift, listen, (iK («), 
eifceacc, act of tialeiiing, t 
eoCaip, a key, 100 («). 
eot, knowledge, 100. 
eolar, knowledge, 100. 



paca, saw (dep. past), 58. 

pat), length, 33. 

FaT>a, long, 52 (1). 

pajaipc, fire in the eyes, 67. 

Fa-bb, a knot of wood, a diffi- 
culty. 67 ; pn i an pa-oB, 
that's the rub. 

vas, leave, 33. 

Faja.t, finding. 67 (4 

rajaim, I get, 67. 

pajFa-D, I shall leave, 136. 

paic, a scrap, 8-5. 



Fame, longer. Ho (f). 
raiLt, a cliff, 30 (e), 67. 
FAilce, welcome, 21 (/i). 
raipe, ftct ol wBtohiQg, SB. 
FAiplige, the eea, HO. 
FAitir'"S. extensive, 88, 13i 
F4i|ire,i5, exteiiBive, 132. 
cjiircce, squeezed, tielitenecl, 
137. 

TaLLr'*' >B£y, 60, 
faLLyatc, fBlaehood, 60. 
fALLcds. a Ueavy blow, 60. 
Fan, wandering, 33. 
pan, wait. 33, 20 (e). 
Fatiam.nnu, act o( waitiug, 
fAriann, (he) waits, -58. 
pann, feeble, 60. 
r-^nncair, wealtneaa, 60. 
FfloBafi, edge, Hharpneaa, 103. 



130. 

par, growiDg, 3a. 
Fa|-ann, (he) grows, 'tH. 
fitai, a giant, 20 (<), 52 («). 
Fea6ar, excelleoce, 80. 
pea&pa, February, 60. 
Fe^Ottuii, improve, 00. 
Feac,!ook(v.), 105{6). 
peiiamc, looking, 21 {d). 
peav, be able, lOo. 
FeaT)ai|i, know, 8S, 
pestiraT), I shall be able, 103 M. 

123. 
-FeaT)5Ait., act of whistling, 71, 
tealL, deceit, 60. 
Feallca£, a treacherous oue, 60. 
peatt, amao, S2. 
F*aii, grass, lai. 
renfanilafc:, manlineHB, 143, 
Feel's, anfior, 13i, 
feajisor. Fergus, 71. 
peapji, better, 73. 
Feajijin, bettur, l"t, Ha. 
peafa, of knowledge, »2. 



I pe'S'L, looking alter, 6b, 

I pSile. generosity. 

FBtll, treachery, 6«. 

I F*in. fielf, 33, 30 (i/). 

I peip'Of grass, 33, 

. F^'rse. o' f oge', 134. 

] FeiffTie, belter of it, 73. 

I peif, festival, a feis. 

I Ffi're*""''. pt- of FB'r.52(3),tM. 

I Feifceam, waiting, 08. 

peoil, flesh, meat, lI8 

i peoiji. The Nore, 118. 

■ peota, gen. of peotl, 100. 
I paBpar, fever, 77. 

'■ piabain, wild. 77. 

1 piAFfuiS- enquire, ask, SO (/). 

pial, genarons, 110. 

: piie, twenty, 37, 

' pile, a poet, 109. 

, piU, ret am, 73. 

. pioo, a wood, M, 

I piojaiii, a aign, 94. 

, pioLap, an eagle, 20 (e). 92. 

: pionn.fair haired. 6fl, 

I piotina. hair of an animal. 91. 

' pior, knowledge, 91. 

piopac, intelligent, 5S. 

j p|i, men. 8.3. 

I piuir-ii), boiling. 101. 

I F'"<^aim, I boil, simm 

i plait, a prince. 86. 

I plaiuettiTiail, princely, 63. 

■ plaiteof Mngdom, Heaven, 8& 

I pLappsaiL, amaoking the lipSr 
133. 

■ pLiuc, wet, 101. 

: poDla, a name for Ireland, 12S. 

I l^"!- j an att»}k, 6*. 

; posiriE.ii, uaefnl, 6-5. 

i poSUi>, aplnnderBr, 6i. 

posluim, learning, M, 



er, 101. 



I. im. 



pei-oip, possible, 20 |i 
Fe™in, busineas, 68, 



144. 



■i;.65. 



Foipeami, a band, aorew, 96(ii. 
FOipeigean. violenoe, 63 (6), ; } 
FOiimeapc. violenoe, SS (6), 73. 



m 



ipo\\ir\e, crews, 73. 

foiiife, harrowing, 74. 

poitin, shelter, 96 (c). 

potA, of blood, 58. 

pot Aril, empty, 52 (1). 

potlAiti, wholesome, 52 (3). 

ponn, desire, 66. 

ponn, a tune, 66 (a). 

f otinmAti, desirous, 63 (a). 

fontipA, a hoop, 66. 

pof , a prop, 33. 

pop, yet, 33. 

pofAim, I desist from, 20 {e). 

pofCAit, opeD, 20 (c). 

■ppAitinc, France, 67. 

■pjiAitincif , French language, 67. 

j:|iAtincAc, a Frenchman, 60. 

PjiAf , a shower, 33. 

pjieA5]iA, an answer, 83 (c) 

puAcc, cold. 111. 

puAim, a sound, 117. 

puAiji, found, 117. 

fUAft, cold. 111. 

punoeAc, copious, 72. 

pui^eAll, remnants. 72. 

puijleA^, a remainder, 72. 

ptiil, blood, 89. 

puiTin, gen. of ponti, a desire, 

tune, 72. 
ptiinneoj, a window, 62 (3), 89. 
p«ifeo5, a lark, 52 (3), 100. 
puinrifeos, an ash tree, 72. 
putAi|i, optional, 53. 
puu, under you, 33. 



5a, at its, 67. 
5At)A, a smith, 60. 
5 At> Ann, of a smith, 60. 
5At)Aini, I take, go, 60. 
5At>At, a fork, 60. 
5At>A|i, goat, 60. 
jAbloj, a little fork, 60. 
JAX), an osier, a gad, 33. 
jA-oAtt, a hound, 67. 
5A"6]iAit), dat. pi. of 5A"6a|i, 67. 
5Ae-6eAt, an Irishman, 106. 
5Aei6eAlA6, Irish, 106. 
SAe-oilis, the Irish language, 
106. 



gAetumn, the Irish language, 

106. 
5A5, a chink, 33. 
5Ait)ne, smiths, 67. 
5Ailt, foreigners, 85 (c). 
jAittiTTi, Galway, 86. 
jAiUme, gen. gAiUirii, 71. 
jAinriie, of sand, 70. 
5Ai|iiT), short, 88. 
jAipce, valour, 86. 
5At, sinoke, 33. 
5AtA, a gale, 58. 
jAtAncA, genteel, 53. 
5aIa|i, disease, 58. 
5Att, foreigner, 60. 
5Att"OA, foreign, 60. 
jAtun, a gallon, 68 (6). 
jATTiAin, calf, 60. 
5An, without, 33. 
5Ann, scarce, 60. 
5Annx)At, gander, 60. 
5ao"6aI, an Irishman, 102. 
jAoite, of wind, 119. 
5Aot, a relation, 102. 
5Aot, wind, 40 (a), 102. 
5AotmA|i, windy, 136. 
5A|it), rough, 130. 

5Atir«". a young boy, 58. 
5Af, a stern, 33. 
56, a goose, 86 (6). 
jeAicipe, a torch, 115. 
jeAt, bright, 82. 
jCAtt, a promise, bet, 60. 
geAltpAX), I shall promise, 6(K 
jeAtlAim, I promise, 75. 
jCAttuA, promised (p.p.), 60. 
jeAtc, madman, 82. 
jeAtnAji, corn in blade, 60. 
jCAn, affection, 82. 
jCAnncAC, snub-nosed, 60. 
jCAftti, cut, short, 73. 
jeApjiA-o, act of cutting, 82. 
5eA|i]iAim, I cut, 75. 
5eA|i|icA, cut (p.p.), 75. 
jeACA, a gate, 82. 
jeibeAnn, (he) finds, 68. 
jeibim, I find, 68. 
jeibiji, you find, 68. 
5eit>leA6, a captive, 68. 
jeifttijim, I fetter, 68. 



gem, beget, 108. 
set II, yield, 33, 
t^iin, lowio*;, 33. 
SeimeaL, A fetter, DS (1). 
SeimLeAi^, feHered, 6S (ii), 
^iTnfteA'o, winter, 68 (bl. 
^eobA'o, I shall find, 100. 
Si^iLim,! tickle, ."i8. 
Stobdsat, ragged, 9,5. 
jioLld, youtli, attendant. Ul. 
510CA, a piece. 1)1. 
5iuifxir, justice of the peace, 121. 
pti I re, bog-deal, 1^1. 
SLac, take, SA. 
jLacra, taken. 127. 
5I01 re I greenness W5(r;. 
cUmtiit, howlioy, 71, 13H. 
SU.ne, hrightneBH. H5 {r). 
SUo*, call (v.), KCi 
jl-af. gi'eeu, i'i. 
'jleann, valley glen, 60. 
jleflniiCi, valleys, 00. 
Sleoice, oeat, il>*. 
5I1C. cnnning, IIH. 
SLiocar. cnuniogness, 'XJ. 
5Lio5*ii, empty iioiee, prattle, 

92. 
jLoine, RlflBB, iH) (0. 
5Luir, dftt. of sLun, 4(1. 
5Liin, a koee. SS, 4)). 
5n6, work, 134. 

go, deceit, 33. 
50b, u beak, 33. 
505JB1I, canMiiig, 123. 
501-0, steal, 9G {<•]. 

joil-e, appetite, stomach, 90 (i). 
50L, cry, weep. 3:t. 
sot*'"! Iilue, 124. 
3a]ie, field, 33. 
SliaSJaiL, cJuokiug, 133. 
SpimeamLAcc, uglinesa, 62. 
5tieAma, of a pici:e, 82. 
5tiefirmhaii, fnooy, 83 (n). 
Stle'^r^ * spell, turn, 128. 
j;pe.*.n, I affection, 67. 
SJieim, a grip, piece, 68. 



1, pleasant, 72. 
■ B, valia ■ — 



guaL, coal, 111. 

Suib, gen. of 50b, a beak, tW. 

ju™, pray, 89. 

Sui^e, praying, 72. 

5Ui|iiii, jjen. masc. of 501101. bluei. 

711, W9, 124. 
suitic, of a tield. SB. 
SUiiici 11, a little ileld, 62(3), 
5up, tliat(befori 



sue. 



ce, 69. 



she. 1 



(')■ 



. them, 110. 
ii»]i, between, 53. 
im, batter, 72. 
""PiSt beseech, 72. 
imteatc, departing. S 
ln^en|(, a harbour. 71, 
im']ien>ce, credible, 52 (6). 

ingean, daDghter, 71, 63 (<). 
mneom, an anvil, 118. 
mnir, tell, 143. 
innrcea)!, people tell, 21 (^)- 
innciii, a mind. 73. 
>o*oL, idol, 94. 
lo^bAipc Biicrificq. 91. 
lo-ntia, pangs, 91, 
1-omaAt, an image, 36 («).. 
lomAruiBe, Ahurler, 95. 
lomaiiie, a ridge, 92. 
lomfiati, carrying, 37 (c). 93. 
lompAit, turning, 52 (5). 
lompo-b, turning, 62 (g). 
lOmpuiji tnm, 93. 
.J.11A.1, aplwe, 9B. 
lonjancaC, wonderful, 182. 
longancap wonder, 132. 
lon^na, wonder, 6S, 93, 128, 132*.- 
lonnraiiic. wallowing, etircing,. 

fiC 
ionnUo5ar> being iu calf, 6S. 
lonmari wealth, 63. 
lonnftaic, a just man, 66, 93. 
lonnttaivce, fit to be said, 6C 
lonnruij, approach, 66. 
lonncaoiBi confidence, 66, 93. 



ioncui5rean-ic, inferable, 52 (61. 
.rccHote, at oight. 9S, 
luBa]!, a yew tree, 69. 
lucaip, spawn, 101. 
iDnncatapia. lit to be giveo, 6ti. 

t.i. a day. 14. 

La6Ai[i, speak,BO, 88, )13. 

laboijic, epeaking, (>0. 

lifiliiim, I apeak, liO, US. 

Iflbjiar, a laurel tree, 60. 

titip, a fork, 67. 

Lae, of a day, lOlJ. 

Liiece, days, 106. 

Lac c earn ail, tlaily, 62. 

I05, weak, 33. 

\S%Ac, obliging, plaaaant, 67 {e), 

lAi^e, weakness, 65 (e). 

lA.5.i.,I,elnRter 67. 

l^tiriin, a little Iiaud, Sti. 

lAOi, a hand, 'M. 

liriia. liauds, 14. 

Un, full, 83. 

L4015, gen. of Laos, ^8 {ex). 

I405. calf, 102. 

tar. ''ght, 33. 

larca, lighted, 58. 

Utac, mud, 52(a). 

lacAi^e, gen. of lata^, 52 (c). 

le, Willi, 33, 

leAbap, book, 60. 

leabaiji, of a book, OH. 

leabanLatin, a library, 60. 

teaCii jn, pamphlet, 60. 

leabta, bed, IBti, 

teacoi*]ie, ice, 97 (u). 

leag, throw down, 83 (c). 

ieagcj, thrown down, 127. 

Lean, follow, 82. 

leanamainc, act of following, 

21 (d). 
Leanb, child, 123. 
leatibuite, childlike, 36 \,b). 
Leaji, sea, 82. 
LcAf, improvement, 82. 
leaf, a lay, 105. 
lea]--ainm, a nickname, 52 (6), 
Leac, with you. 
Lear-^ofiar, a half-door, 52 (6|. 



Leat-cao^ one side, 52 (G). 

leijeaiii, act of reading, 38 (<> 

leijeap, cnre, 8M. 

LeijeafaC, medicinal, 68. 

Leisinc, letting, allowing, lOM- 

Leim, a leap, 33. 

leine, of a child. 108. 

Uifi, clear, 33. 

LeitfciaL, an eicuHB, 62 {(i). 

tiam, William, 10. 

linj;)|-. you sprang, 08. 

Imn, with as, 72 |6!. 

linn, a pool, 72. 

liobdji, an antidy person, 92. 

LiobatinaC, untidy, 92. 

Liom, with nie, 93. 

tioiiita, polished, 13«. 

Liof, a fort, 91. 

Lireap-Afl, literature, 109. 

ticif, a letter, 1U9. 

licineai, lettered, 109. 

Loja, an indulgence, C4. 

Loin 5, dat. of Long, 75. 

Loinjear, shipping, 76. 

Lomsi-eoif . a mariner, 75. 

Loire burn, 96 (a). 

L01C, spoil, destroy, 9H (o). 

Lon provisions, 33. 

Loos, a ship. 26 (rf), 66. 

Loiinjiai!:, shining, 66, 

Lonniia*, brilliancy, 66. 

lor, "^ Iierb, 33, 

Lua£, a price. 111. 

Luat, quick, 40 (o), HI- 

liib, a loop, 38, 

l^bpaji (people), will bend, 6H_ 

Lti^a, smaller, 69. 

iiiibearnifl, lierlia, 90. 

Luise, lying, 72, 

LuiJeaT> (at). least, 72. 

Luim, gen. of lorn, bare, 72. 

Lu'fne, a flame, 89. 

rrn, if. 33. 

mab, tassel, 33. 

mac, son. 33. 

maixie, a stick, 36, 86, 

mai-oin, morning, 86. 

mai-om, defeat, ront. 07. 



-mAivne, of morniDg, 128. 
mAi^eati, maiden, 87. 
maiSircin, a master, 67. 
m^iLIn, a tittle bag, 63 (3). 
matnnf ^Afi, B, manger, 67. 
maifb, geu. of mafiO, dead, 80. 
miitte. Mary,26 (<). 
maijig, woe, 86. 
tnai|i, exiat, 86. 
maiTeamail, comely, B6. 
maireaiiiLa, more comely, 62. 



mei'6tji, mii'tb, 68. 
meiv}ted£, mirthfol, (iS. 
meitt, finger (dat.) 33. 
meifileaf, a rebel, 73. 



hida, geii. of miteit, Michael, 



mill, B 



^^iO. 



moLluijte, cursed, wicked, 77. 
mam, mother, 33. 
mannuii, gapped teeth, 80. 
mdoL, bald, 102. 
\i, steward, 102. 






1,33. 



maub, dead, 124. 
ma^iba-g, killing, 63. 
mAticsf, a, horseman, 62 (4). 
itiiiticai^, of a, horseman, 62 (2 

and 4). 
m<)|i£a'6, market, 124. 
mapc, OS, 38. 
mafia, insult. 68. 
mataili, mother, 36. 
m*, me, I, me, 33. 
meatiiji, memory, 60. 
meafial, treachery, 60. 
tneabLac, treacherous, HO, 
mea-64ainc, weighing, lOt. 
meiBon, middle, 104. 
meAis, a magpie, 11.5. 
meaLa, of honey, 82. 
meaLL, deceive, SO. 
mealLra deceived, 60. 
means, fmnd, 60. 

mea|i, a finger, 10.5 (a,) 
meajianna, fingers, 105 (c). 
meafibALl, mistake, 63. 
mearcca, miied, 127. 
me '-05, whey, 68. 



i>an, desire, 110. 
lie, of a 



■ miL, honey, 33. 
mite, a mile, a (hoDsand, 58. 
mJLce, pi, of mile, 
mill., destroy, 73. 
milleaD,ac(of destroying, 33(6). 
miltean, blame, 103. 
milleain, of blame, 114. 
mtUeann ibe) deatroys, 'il. 
millear, I destroyed, 84. 
milreaec, sweetoefn, 144. 
milreain, gen. of milrein. 
milreAr.,eiveets, 103, 144. 
mm, meal, 33. 
min, smooth, 33. 
mi-ntujo-o, explaining, 68. 
miocai|i, affable, 92. 
mion, small, 91. 
miofbail, miracle, 63. 
miorcaip spite, 91. 
miocoj, a pinch, 96. 
mitie, madness, 58. 
mire, myself, 77, 
mi[-ce. worse of it, 58. 
mna, women, 136. 
mo, greater, bigger, 11 (t), note, 
moill, delay, 97. 
mtim, Hirf, 21. 






!, 39. 



of praising, 38 (<). 
molann (he) praises, 61. 
molFat*! "'i' pi^^H (aaton.>, 98. 
mdna, of tnrf, 11 (<). note, 68. 
m6p, big, II (e), note, 
muc, a pig, 33. 
(a)muTia, astray, 69. 
iriuileann, a mill, 81, 89. 
tnuimneaf, a Unnster man, 72. 
mum, back of the neck, 89. 



miiii, a rampart, 33. 

Tlo, tlie(p].),E4. 

namiiT>, enemy, GO. 

tiAoi^esnin, an infant, 52, (6). 
naoim, geii. of iiAoiii, 120. 
iiAom, holy, BBinl, 131). 
naoriicj, holy, 138. 
n earn -til '6, nought, nonentity, 

52 {6}. 
neiT), of a neat, 108. 
ne^ini-tuim, indifference, 52 (6). 
ne*t>nc65,nettie,5S(5), GO. 
neofcfca, tied, 127. 
neaiic, strength. 82. 
(O)Tle.ll, (0)Nei]l, 33. 
neimfea-ti, contempt, 62 (6). 
neite, things, 77. 
Hi, not, 33. 
mm, poison, 36. 
mme, gen. of nirii, 72. 



Oboip, work, 143. 
o-6flti, pale, 64. 
oibiie, of work, 96 (f). 

oTOe, a teacher, 9G (*). 

oiTieadar, teaching, 99. 
01F15, office, sitnation, 96 {(). 
oileflmoinc, rearing, 96 (i), 98. 
oilein, island, 53 (3), 99, 103. 
o.p, suit (v.), 96 (5). 



oipe^idrAf, assembly, 99, 

o>|ieAT>, an lunoDnt, 96 (e). 

oiiieamnat, suitable, 99. 

ot. drink, 33. 

otantj, wool, 58, 143. 
I olAtin, he dtintu, 58. 
I oLc, bad,33. 
j oLcAf, badiK&9, 58. 

oLna, of wool, 143. 
; 6lca, drmtk (p.p. of 61), 58. 
I oVc^H, auton. pres. of 61, 58, 

dLpufi, auton. fut. of 61, 58. 

6p, gold, 33. 

oifo, Eledge-hammer, 73. 
. op-DOS, a thnmb, 52 (3). 
I 0foni5, order (v.), 7B. 
; o^m, on me, 124. 









j PAiTiitt, a Paternoster, 86. 
-pdipceAnna, fields, 84. 
palace, a {>atoh, SB. 
pdlLiTDg, a thump, SO. 
■poof, Power, 102. 
psji-Dun, pardon, 73. 
popdii-ce. pftrieh, 5:j. 
pe, whatever, 33. 
pescat, a sinner, 32 (i). 
pcAnn a pen. Bl). 
peJ11|■,^, A person, 74. 

-pe&n, a pet. H2. 

pem, {dut.j pain, i'i, 

pidn, pain, 110. 

pibe, of a pipe, 58. 

pibin, a little pipe, 5H. 

pibini, pi. of pibin, -58. 
I pioc, a piece, 92. 
I pionna,apeg,9l. 

pionnc, a pint, 66. 

piorcat, a pistol, 91. 

plamir, flattery, 58. 
! pluc, cheek, 33, 
i pLiif, flower, 33. 
I pobtl, people, 58, 
I poc, a he-goat, 33, 
1 P05- ■ ' ■ 



ppif, brass, 83, 
p|ieab, ft HtarC, 126. 
ptnontipj, prinue, (ifj. 

pucoj, bliud- man's -buff, 5i 
puimp, pomp, 72. 
puttie, of A tuue, 49. 
punc, a pound, 33. 
piincd, pi. of punc, 'iH. 
pur, a lip, 33. 
pu(^4iL, pouting, 123. 



tld'Oijic, sight. 67, 



lift's. 



shall g< 



67. 



tiajainn, I would go, 67. 
paiO, wa>i, 8.5(«). 
(i-imati, fat, 60. 
pin, Hpade, 33. 



tia 






pdnn-p.Mpce 



pein 



9e, 33. 



sc. of peamap, 
68 (b).' 
peitiipe, fatiiesB, 6a (i). 
piaili, ever (pist), 110. 
iiian, track, trace, HO. 
pii,ii of a tmut, 16. 
pit>ip, kaight, 58. 
pinnce, dauoe, 72. 
piotr, a state, 92. 
piojain, a queen, 94. 
pit, runoing, 29. 
p6, very, 33, 
p6ti, road, 33. 
poja, choice, 64. 
poiLic, a graveyard, 90 (i), 
poini, before, 96 [c]. 
poim, before, 96 (e), 
poimip, before him, 96 (6). 
poimpe, before her, 72. 
poinn, divide, 72 (n). 
poinnr;, portioD, 72 (a). 



poiiiiinn, before as, 6.1. 
pomam, before me, 65. 
pom*c, before you, 6S. 
pompd, before them, 6.5. 

poc, a wheel, 29. 
pug, carried, 26 (d). 
pugap, I carried, 58. 
puibe. a hair, 89 (a). 



Sac, a sack, 33. 

ragapc, priest, .58. 

paic, of a sack, BS. 

pAi-obip, rich, 36 (<), 67. 

rai'66pear. riches, 67. 

[•aiSTjiuip, soldier, 67. 

ra'jea-o, dart, arrow 87 (b). ; 

r.MLL, fat meat, 67 («]. 

rainnc, avarice, 67. 

pal, dirt, 33. 

pi I, heel, 33. 

rilit, dirty, 53. 

ralann, salt, 58. 

l-jmcflo, aliandla, 186. 

I^Anncac, tovetous, CO. 

pdnncuij;, covet, 60. 

paoi, a wise man, 120. 

raoipre, freedom, 119. 

poop, free, 103 

pnotap, labour, 102. 

piji. very, 33. 

pop, befoi-e, 33. 

pAp. ooQtrivnnoe, 38. 

Sapana, England, 68. 

ript^'i satisHed, 58. 

pcjbaLL, breast-plftte, 58. 

pca-oin, herring, 58. 

pcamat., cload, 59. 

pcannpa-D, terror, 181. 

pcap, separate, 33. 

rcapu, terror, S3. 
. pcooit, loose (verb). 

ycaza, flock, 58. 

pceafi, hawthorn, 83 (■!). 
: pcejt, a story, 105 (6). 
. pcealuite, a story-teller, BO. 
I pceiL, of a story, 33. 



rceimle, a fright, 68 (t). 

rcia'H.dftt.of [■cidtl.aknife, 116. 

Tcillms, a ahilMrLg. 58. 

rciob, Koatcli 93. 

fcioboL, a bam, 95, , 

l^UbuTOe, a labourer 14. I 

)x^oit, & school, 96 (a). I 

rcfietfo. a, Bcre&m, 83. 

rct.eo,.^*,V,Bcrearaiiig,I28. 

rcinofiFA-o, I shall write, 136. i 

TCfioIicA, written, Sn. 

{■cuAb, B, brush, 111. I 

re, he, siz. S3. 

j-ejboc, aliowk, 60. 

yeai. a pipe-full, ft amcibe, 11.5. 

re-a*-, gen. of peac, 113. 

feA^Ain, avoid, 63 («). 

yeAcar, beyond, 83 (rf). 

TBAdr, Beven, 93 (o). 

Seajiti, JohQ, 40, 67 ie), 103. 

Teaii-aciii]i,agraiidfather,52(6), 

re«n-OA, iiudent, 60 (r>. 

rfiBn-oaic, antiquity, 60 (c). 

reairapAOi, an aocient poet, 62 

(S), 60 (e). 
rean-ounicAiiold man. SO {c). ■ 
reAnDiin, an old fort, Shaodon, 

GO (« 1 

reanj, slender. 24 (rfi, 60. ! 

reApa, bitter, 63, 124. ; 

T^aTifiAr, bitlBiiieFs, 63, 
fCAr, Hlsnd, sa. I 

reArsrii, fltanding. | 

reiuceaii, (people), blow, 129. | 
feitbe, gen. of j-eALC, iwaseasion, i 

reiffie, Ren. feni. of reA|iB, 36 (e). 
re'renn, himBslf, 77. 

reo, ihis, imltt], I 

r*oT3, ajewel, 100. ! 

reompA, a room, 100. j 

p. ahe, 33. ' 

pat), they, 110. I 

pAj", weatward, 110. i 

p6, yoii, ye, 36. i 

flL, think. 33. 1 
pn, that. 33. 

fin, Btretuh, 33. , 

pnn, we, 72 (4). I 



pollA, a syllable, 91. 
pr*. herself, 77. 
SionAtnn, Sbanoon, 91. 
popA, a shop, 92. 
pubat, walking, 40, 69. 
SiuBah, Johanna, 36, 101. 
puineiti, a joiner, 121. 
rla&)tA'6, a chain, 60. 
flajwAn, a cold, 67. 
rUn, safe, 33. 

ft AC A, pi. of flAC, 58. 

rtean, a lurf-spade, 103. 
j-Leamain, slippery, 60. 
fliAb, a mountain, 130. 
flige, a way, 72. 
rliS^e. wayp, 77. 
rL'odc, tribe, race, 92. 
fLior, ft side, border, 91. 
fLir, a beetle 33. 
pnal, a ataiu, 33. 
pnei-oee, beckoned, 139. 

pnol, a thrash, 33. 
pnuAin, think, 117 (b). 
rtnusjail., enufting, 128. 
fnas, hiccough, 33. 
rnasJaiL, hicuoughing. 123. 
rnai-om, a. knot, H7 (i). 

roc, a plooghshare, a snont, 33. 
pjCAip, easy, 88. 
roTiAji, a trot, S8. 
roijeA-D, a dart, 73. 
roitbif , cheerful, 36 («}, 96 («)■ 
foiUre. brightiieaa, lights, 143. 
pjineAnn, fine weather. 96 (b). 
foip, SBBtwarda, 96 (4). 
folfciAL, goflpel, .52 (6j. 
foiceac, a voebcI, 52 (nl, 96 M 
rotar. comfort, 56, 
roLar. light, 11 (i), 68, 143. 
tolarcA, radiant, 68, 
fon, sake, 33, 
potlA, happy 58. 
rotiar, happinesB, 58. 
ronnpaoaf b pec i at, 66, 

rojic, aort, 33. 



14. 



106 



f pAjiAfi, a purse, 53. 

f peAl, a scythe, 21 (<•), 82. 

fpCAji, the sky, 21 (c). 

f piojiAX), a spirit, 144. 

fpUnnc, a flash, 00. 

rponoj, a spoon, 11 {e), note. 

f pojic, sport, 33. 

fP|iiontil6i|i, a miser, 66. 

fPliionnluijce, miserly, 66. 

fftATiti, snore, 60. 

f|i Anne Attn AC, snoring, 60. 

f]iiAn, a bridle, 21 (c). 

f]iiAin, of a bridle, 116. 

fjioic, reach, (v.), 96 {a). 

f]i6n, nose, 33. 

f |t6nA, pi. of r|t6n, 58. 

f |tuc, a stream, 40 (a), 69. 

fCAT), stop (v.), :^3. 

f cADAnn, stops, 58. 

fCA-oAf, I stopped, 58. 

fccAll, splash, 60. 

rctii'o6, yield, 21 (c). 

fciui|i, a rudder, 121. 

fC|teAnncAn, a tune, 52 (5), 60. 

fcol, a stool, 33. 

fc^toinfe, a good-for-nothing 

person, 11 (e\ note. 
fUAin, of rest, 117. 
f u Af , upwards, 1 1 1. 
f u-o, yonder, 33. 
r^5. j"ice, 69. 

f ujAn, a hay or straw rope, 58. 
fui-ue, sitting, 72. 
f\nm, attention, 72. 
f uip, gen. of fop, a wish, 89. 
ruijije, wooing. 71. 
f ulc, merriment, 33. 
fuf A, rug, 58. 

^A, is, 33. 
CAbAi^i, give, 60 (b). 
rAb|iAim, I give, 60(/>). 
CACA, support, 58. 
CAcccA, choked, 127. 
cacIa, rope, cable, 58. 
CA^tA, come (pp.), 127. 
Ca-ot;, Tim, 67. 
cAi-obf e, a ghost, 67. 
TAi-obfeAC, showy, 67. 



tAiios, of Tim, 67. 

UAinic, saw, 85 (ft). 

uAiftbe, profit, 36 (/). 

CAiftjf inc, ofifering, 144 

CAif, damp, 8.5. 

UAifce, treasure, 85. 

c Alette, acquaintanoe, oustom, 

62 (a). 
UAtATTi, land, 86. 
UAlfViAn, of land, 63. 
tATijAf, I came, 132. 
CAob. side, 102. 
uAoibin, a patch, 36. 
cAot-oe, a tide, 119. 
zAp, come, 83. 
CA|t eif, after, 53. 
cA|tt), a bull, 180. 
cA|ttA, happened, 73. 
cA|i|iAc, pulling, 132. 
rAfijiAing, pulling, 182. 
cAjifA, over them, 74. 
CAftc, thirst, 33. 
ce, hot, warm, 33. 
7:eA<^rAi|te, messenger, 83 (e). 
ueAcc, coming, 88 (o). 
ceAif, of heat, 115. 
ueAmpAtl, church, 60. 
ceAfijA, tongue, 83 (c). 
ceATin, stiff, firm, 60. 
ceAnncA, a fix, difficulty, 60. 
ceAfbAc, warmth, 36 (df). 
ceimeAt, stain, 68 (6). 
ceine, fire, 108. 
ceineAt), gen. of ceine, 38 (6). 
remn, sore, 68. 
reinneAf, soreness, sickness, 
reo, warmer, 100. 
ceoftA, a boundary, 1 00. 
cimceAtt, around, 37 (c), 72. 
citin, sick, 72. 
cinneAf, sickness, 109. 
cinceAin, hearths, 114. 
ciob|tAix), a fountain, spring, 92. 
ciocpA-o, I shall come, 92. 
cio"61ac, bestow, 94. 
cioTTiAin, drive, 95. 
CI on 6 1, gathering, 95. 
ciojimuijj, dry (v.), 144. 
t:\\\, country, -^S. 
ciuj, thick, fast, 69, 101. 



ulug, ft tongH, 23, 
cobac, tobacco, US. 
cobat'.a*ell.52 (1). 
TOc;n,<:b0Lc!P. 64. 
Ci^ lift, 33. 
cosann, (hellilts, 58. 
cdscA, lifted, raised, 127 (a), 
coice, a huasy, 96 {c). 
uo.L, will, 96 (<t). 
to'p, in the eaat, 96 (ft). 
Comi)-, ThomftH, 52 (.S|. 

corn, a wave, 66, 75. 
ronnc*. waves, 66, 75. 
zop, biisb, 33. 
ioiij-A, over them, 74. 
rfWen, n trftin, 06. 
rJiicnonA, evening, 144, 
cfii, three. 126. 
rpiall, travelling. 110. 
■cpiti, through (the), 33. 
Ttiiuc, wiioopingcongh, thecla 

(in ERrdal, 101. 
Ti.n.-n,flHln, 






(, peopi 



f ('■.). 



light, I 



^32(9). 



ctiom, heavy, 64. 
cii, thoii, ar 
co«i-(imi oonjectnre 

l:uj;omi (lia) gives, 58. 
ru >;*:«. given, KT (u). 
cm j, Tindaratand, B9 {a), 
coi^puc. nnderBtanding. 144. 
cmjponjc. intelligent, Hi. 
cuile. aflood, 89 (n). 



rru.nTi, dst. of conn, a wave, 73. 
cmnne, of a wave, 75. 
cuiriLin^, descend, 132. 
:in]ire, weariness, 74. 
roic, fall, 89. 
:ur»v, thyself, 77. 

UiccAti, surface, cream, HI. 
uoij, agrave, 117 (a). 
aup. an hour, a time, 117. 
uaf^L, noble. 111. 
u&all, an apple, 69. 
uMj, apples, 69. 
li-D, that, jODder, 33. 

u^oaji, an author, 69. 
uj-ojfiar' anthority, 69. 

D, of a sledge-hammer, 7S. 



uiiijl6iD, submiBsion, bnmility, 

69. 
uintdcc, iubmieeion, humility, 

69. 
umpa, about them, 
lip, fresh, 83. 
utifnp, a shot, hurling of a, 

stoue, 144. 
upLa, hair of the bead, 73. 
UjiUbiia, Kpeecb, ll^ |» 



.l.Uir 



t, 69. 7; 



viilifi, a floor, 69, 73. 
ufndi^e, a prayer, 69, 73. 
"" ir JBinb, 74. 
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